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Ono of ‘the articles which belong peculiarly to 
farm manufacture is cheese, and yet in this State 


_| of Michigan, the productions of which are almost 
.| entirely agricultural, a large portion of the cheese 


consumed is imported. There is hardly a cargo of 
merchandise comes from Ohio to the port of De- 
troit, that does not contain in the assortment a few 
casks of cheese. This is not right; because there 
is no reason why Michigan should not export checse, 
besides supplying her home demand ; and that home 
demand ought to be fully kept up with the very 
best quality. At the present time good ‘prima 
cheese sells by wholesale at from'10 ‘to 12} cents’ 
per pound according to the quality offered in’ mar- 
ket, and yot there is little of Michigan manufnesure 
‘offered for sale, and almost all that comes forward 
is sold at a much less rate than that which comes 
‘from Ohio or New York, chiefly for the reason that 
the New York and Olio article is better made. * 
‘In Ohio, there was according to the eensus of 
1850 a farming population of 269,60 In Michigan 


‘the population engaged in agrieulture is 65,700; 
:140{ while the production of cheese in Ohie-was in that 


year 20,819,542 pounds, or at the rate of 77 pounds 
to each person engaged in agvieultural pursuits. 
In the same year the production of elicese in Mich- ' 
igan was only 1,01},492 pounds, er not quite 16 
pounds for each person engaged in\agricultural pur- 
suits. If-we make the comparison by the amount 
of improved land, it will be found that while Ohio 
| produced over two pounds of cheese to each sere, 
| Michigan did not furnish much over ‘half’ pound 
to each acre; and yet in Ohio there were but 18 
acres of land allowed to each mileh cow, while. in 


‘Michigan the number of milch cows kep# in pro- 
‘portion to the number of acres of improred lands is 


very nearly the same, being one cow to every Pad 
acres and a fraction, Now there is no necessit 


.155| such a pny earenssten in this particular dairy 
. unlaph y yai ' 
m fen 6 cow in each State in the 
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twelyemonths, ethibite’n no guch difference as would| in the milk as will give the cheese the desired fich- 


1 belief that if Mich made less] ness. 
ead us to the ichigan God cheese, though differing in some respects 


cheese she made butter enough from the same num- 
ee ety to make up the for deficiency in cheese. | With the tastes of the individual making or selecting 


we hope will prove instructive. it, has yet some general qualities, which are com- 

aan ip yo besides her 20, 819,542 pounds of| mon everywhere. Its flavor ought to be mild and 

cheese, from her 544,499 milch cows, made also pleasant, but not lacking in strength; its texture 

34,449,379 pounds of butter, the aggregate value of| Should be light without being spongy, and it ought 

which 8 the cheese to be worth 6 cents and| #0 be tender, and not without a certain buttery 

the butter 10 cents per Ib. would be, quality which tests its richness. The outside should 

ee deo . . vuecveevssees «-1000,172 52/0 firm and smooth. The size of the cheese should 

5,444,957 90) in all cases be rather medium, being more conve- 

$101,110 42|nient to handle, more easy to sell, and-asa general 

This gives an average income from each milch cow| rule they are better cured than large cheeses, and 
in the State of Ohio of only $8,62. not se liable to spoil. 

In Michigan during the same year the product-| No one need attempt to make good cheese, any 
iveriess of butter frdm 99,676 milch cows was 7,063,-| more than they need attempt to make good butter, 
878 pounds, or at the rate of 71 pounds per head, without having a due regard to cleanliness and the 
being 8 pounds more per cow than in Ohio. But! most scrupulous kind of it too; for the slight- 
the cows of Michigan only produee 1,011,492 Ibs. | est neglect in the scalding of the utensils, or the 
of cheese, making the whole value of the dairy pro- least remains of old eurd or sour milk, may and will 
duce, when valued at the same rate as that we have|®Ppoil the good flavor of the most valuable cheese, 
already given for Ohio, as follows : though it may not be perceptible when the artiele 


Value of Michigan butter in 1850 first comes from the press. 
eboose in 1860, Among theimportant processes in coosabenilibal 


$767,277 32| there is none which deserves more attention than 
This gives only an average rate of 87,90 for each | the temperature of the milk when it is sought to 

cow, and this not for the profit of the animal, but/ separate the curd from the whey. Every one has’ 
as all that it producesin the course of the year to| become familiar with the fact, that the butter is not. 
pay.for care, labor, feed, if we except the manure, | readily separated from the milk only at certain 
which, if taken care of, will pay indirectly through | temperatures, and that if above or below them, the 
other.creps. Are not these,facts worth some study | quality of the butter is deteriorated. Itis the same. 
on the paut.of our farmers. They are. taken from| with the making of cheese, in the separation of the 
the census af 1850, of which an abstract bas been|curd ; if the temperature is too high and the milk 
just published, after four years of preparation, is too warm, the curd will be tough, and the cheese 
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In a state which possesses such ample facilities |tough and waxy in quality. If the milk be too cold 


for mixed farming as Michigan; where large quanti- 
ties of stock are seared for the purpose of sale to 
supply the eastern markets with beef, the produc- 
tians ofthe. dairy deserve more attention than seems 
rto,have been given. 40 them, and in the article of 
cheese it may be well at present to. make a few sug- 
gestions, especially as thie is the season when it is 
usually made with the greatest success. 
Milk, as is well known, ie composed of several in- 
gredients, the proportions of which are thus given 
by Johnston in his lectureson chemistry :— 


‘These proportions vary in-milk taken from differ. 
ent .gows and they are altered likewise by the food 
ofthe asimal. ‘The cheese is formed in a great de- 
| .gtee frase the two first mamed, the curd and the 
butter, and the process in making it consists in sep- 
arating the eurd from the other ingredients, 1 from 
the wiater,amd permitting as mach butter to remain 





when the rennet is added, it will be too long in sep- 
arating, the curd will be tender, and it will be found 
difficult to get all the whey out of it. The right 
temperature for the complete separation of 
the curd, has been found by experiment to be about 
84 to 86 degrees of Fuahrenheit’s thermometer. 
This is about 12 degrees lower than the milk is when 
it first comes from the cow. This is the tempert, 


ture recommended by the best practical cheese-mm' 


kers in both England and the United States... They’ 
nearly all recommend that the curd should be cut 
fine either with a machine or with the hand, so that 
the whey may be thoroughly separated from it’ 
This practice is not followed by all who make 
cheese. There are some who recommend and fol 
low the practice of putting their cheese to pres 
without ever having broken the curd, trusting sole 
ly. to the power of the press to squeeze out the! 
whey thoroughly and efficiently, the cheese 
pierced with skewers on different sides when 
pat under the press, which is very heavy, ¥ 
few however practice that method of t 
saitia for as press, nearly all the best mam 
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ufacturers cutting it up with wooden knives, or some 
kind of machinery, where the business is carried on 
extensively. 

Another very important part of cheese onan 
ture for market fs that of curing the cheese after it 
is taken from the press. In the process Of curing 
if there be any failure, the whole previous labor of 
the cheese-maker is lost, and some of the best and 
most experienced makers assert that more well 
made cheese is spoiled by neglect of frequent tura- 
ing, and exposure to damp and bad air, than by 
any other part of the process, though it would seem 
that after the cheese is taken from the press the 
danger is over. 

Iu these desultory remarks we have endeavored 

to call the attention of Michigan farmers more to 
the want of an article which they can supply than 
to direct them as to the actual mode of manufac- 
ture. In the July number of last year’s volume we 
published a most excellent essay on the subject by 
one of the most extensive manufacturers in one of 
the cheese producing counties in New York, which 
we commend to the perusal of those who believe 
that they have facilities which they might use for 
the manufacture of cheese either in large or small 
quantities. Attention is also called to ‘the faults 
which are the most prominent in the article which 
is frequently sent to this market as cheese of pure 
quality when it is many degrees below. As we have 
already said, Michigan ought to be an exporter of 
many thousands of dollars worth of this production 
instead of having to pay out large sums to other 
States for enough to supply the home consump- 
tion. 





Notice of the French Sheep. 


BY P. A, BROWYE, L.L. D., OF PHILADELPHIA, 


As great exertions are now being made tointroduce 
into the United States what are called the “ French 
Merino breed of Sheep,” I ask permission, through 
the medium of your valuable journal, to say a few 
words upon that subject. 

Mr, N. 8. Schuyler (a) says that “the French 
sheep were imported from Spain less than a cen- 
tury ago, and the object was not to make them somE- 
THING ELSE, but to PRESERVE and improve their 
qualities.” He cites Chancellor Livingston and Mr, 
Trimmer (b), who visited France in 1827, for the 
saying that “the sheep, in size, are certainly the 

pure merinos they had ever seen,” &c. But 
Mr, Roche Lubin, a French sea tt who has 
lately written a work, entitled Manuel de [' Elevewr 
de Betes a Laine, gives us a different account of 
these French sheep. In chap. 3, which treats of 
the races of fleecy-beasts, he says :—“ Domestica- 
tion, i in appropriating animals to man’s use, has 
| (@) Bee Michigan Farmer, March, 1854, p.93. 
| on. i Renak says that My. Trimmoers novouat ‘ve oehtgelfy 














greatly modified those that bear fleece : tlo3e that 
were formerly best characterized, now present va- 
rieties almost infinite, and which are still undergo- 
ing modifications ‘under the influence of climate 
and new regimen.” He proceeds to divide sheep 
into races, and commences with the “ Merino race,” 

which he describes. 

This race (he says) has, in France, given birt’ to 
four sub-races, viz.—1st, the Rainbouillet ; 2d, the 
Naz; 3d, the Perpingnan; and, 4th, the Mau- 
champ ; each of which he describes. 

He then proceeds to state the difficulties of raising 
Merinos in France: these are his words, trans- 
lated :— 

“Generally, the raising of Merinos is difficult, on 
account of the care they require and the food that 
is necessary; they are more exposed to disvase than 
the indigenous races; they are less prolific, and 
they are not as good nurses.” 

From the above observations this author thon 
arrives at, and he expresses, the following con:lu- 
sion, viz.—“Thus the Merino trace, which cannot 
sustain itself, in all its qualities, but by a suitable 
regimen and by well understood care (a), can be 
used only for crossing and perfecting our races,” 

It will be perceived by the above quotation that, 
in France, owing to an opinion (whether well or ill 
founded, is not now the question), the idea of raising 
and breeding the pure Spanish Meri ino, is renounced 
as impracticable. 

If, therefore, the American sheep breeder is de- 
sirous of having a pure breed of merinos, he must 
look to some other country than France ; for there 
this author acknowledges that these sub-races are 
all impure. 

Mons. Lubin then proceeds to enumérate the 
qualities of the cross-breeds, which he calls “ me- 
tis,” the English of which is “mongrel ;” and the 
definition, in the Dictionary of the Academy, “ un 
animal engendre de deux’ especes,” (an animal bred 
from two species). 

Now if it is true, as I have endeavored to show in 
Trichologia Mammalium, that the hybrids produced 
by the crossing of two species, have no permanence 
of character, it is in vain for the Amorican sheep 
breeder to depend upon this French mongrel for a 
lasting breed; the progeny must, inevitably, con- 
form to the laws of hybridism, which are the laws of 
God; and which may, for a time, be evaded, as the 
wicked sometimes do punishment; but eventually 
they will be experienced with that certainty which 
is one of the characteristics of the decrees of the 
Almighty. 

Nor can it be maintained that if the American 
sheep breeder is determined to have a cross, instead 
of a pure breed of Merinos, that any advantage is te 
be gained by the crossing with the common French 

(@) Des apparaillements bien ontendus.” 
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sheep, over the crossing of them with the common |the preference ‘to the French merino, he, is pet. 





American sheep. feeily at liberty to do so; but it will not be si 
Mr. Youatt (who, it will be admitted, is quite.as| fault. 
good a judge of sheep as the respectable gentleman 
quoted by Mr. Schuyler,) says “ the breeds of sheep Management of Orchards. 
in France are as various as the face of the country,} Eprron* Micnigan Farmer:—Sir—I noticed in 
and the nature of the pasture of that extensive ‘your March number a letter from Mr. Tibbits of 
kingdom ; but there are not many of them, except Plymouth relative to the management of orchards, 
towards the very south of the country, that yield a|/In my opinion his ideas are in the main correct: 





fleece possessing much intrinsic excellence either | Having had more or less experience in that line for: || 


for the purpose of the comb or the card.” over forty years, I would like to make a few obser- 
He speaks of the importation of 376 Spanish Me- | vations: which you may make use of or not, as yes 
rinos, by. tho French Government, in 1786, which] think proper. 
was the origin of the Rambouillet flock. Sixty died} In1788 my father emigrated to and settledin Pal- 
on the passage, 35 ewes and 60 lambs died of the} myra, then Ontario county, now Wayne, in the 
claveau soon after their arrival, The first sale took| State of New York; and about a half century since, 
place in 1796; at which timo they are spoken of as| he commenced transplanting trees for an orchard.’ 
a pure and a mixed brved. In 1811, there were said | It was pretty generally thought in those days only’ 
to be in France 30,000,000 of the native breed of | necessary to set out the trees, plow, plant and sow’ 
sheep, and only: 200,000 (so called) pure Merinos ;|the ground as long as it would produce the seed! 
from which (says Mr. Youatt) it may be concluded | sown, and then leave the orchard to take care of’ 
that the Merino sheep, and the Merino wool will] itself. The result was, small and indifferent fruit,’ 
neyer be extensively cultivated in France. It now) The manner of cultivation which from my | experi- 
appears from Mr. Lubin’s more careful examina-/ oace I would recommend to fruit growers is simply’ 
tion that even these 200,000 of (so called) pure Me-| this;as soon as three years from the setting of 
rinos were nothing but hybrids, trees, or whenever the roots begin to spread well,’ 
If there were any difficulty in the way of the| discontinue the cultivation of the ground, seed 
American sheep breeder's getting pure merinos| down to clover and timothy, and keep constantly 
there might be some excuse for using these French| enough coarse manure under the trees to prevent’ 
hybrids; but there is none; for it is well known|any vegetation from growing within six or eight 
that pure Saxon-merinos are to be procured; and | feet of the stem. Buckwheat straw is good, and 
I am yet to learn why (all other things being equal) | will keep the ground: loose and rich enough. | 
a French Merino should be preferred to a Sazon| One réason why orchards should not be cultiva- 
Merino, It is not that the former are best adapted | ted is, that the plow cuts off all roots that would’ 
to our soil and climate, for I have, in my posses- naturally go, out into the soil, thereby confining all 
sion, a sample of wool taken from a sheep belong-| to the subsoil, which is generally cold and hard, and 
ing to.a flock of Saxon Merinos, raised in Allegany | jn which a tree will not, and cannot flourish. It will 
county, im this State (Pennsylvania), which sur-| he seen that this idea clashes with Mr. Tibbits, wihio 
passes in Aineness any specimen I have ever yet! thinks we ought to cultivate every year. 
seen, coming from Saxony. In regard to pruning, trees should be reasonably. 
If the reader will bear with me a moment longer, trimmed. when Bet, and no shoot which ought to be 
Iwill answer the only plausible objection Ihave} removed, should be allowed to attain more than 
heard to, the Saxony and American Saxony wool,| one year's growth. It is extremely injurious to 
viz., its shortmess of staple. Among the large and/| trees to permit any portion of the uppér part to re 






































beautiful collection of specimens of fleeces sent to 
me by the King of Saxony, is one which has never 
before been seen in the United States; it has the 
fineness of the Saxony merino fleece, with the 
length of staple of the French merino. This in- 
crease in the staple has been attained, in Saxony, 
by.careful breeding, and there.is no reason, there- 
fore, why it should not be attained, in the United 
States, by the same means. But if any American 


sheop breeder is desirous to possess himself of this 
variety of sheep, he may cali upon me, and I will 
show him the specimen. and instruct him, gratis, in 
the method.of attaining this desirable end. 

If, after this, any gentleman will persist in giving 





main until it is’ well ‘grown, and then cut it off. 
Mr. T. also recommends manuring highly, in regard. 
to which I have only to remark that my course in 
that particular is a medium one. Trees can 
forced along too rapidly for their good. A mod 
erate growth is more natural and healthy, and bet-. 
ter calculated to enable them td stand the extreme 
cold of winter, and the fruit will also be more like 
ly to keep well and retain {ts flavor. Washing thé 
trunks with Iey, (and that not very weak either,) i, 
the spring, is very beneficial; scrub them down 1 
in|an old broom, and do not be afraid of rubbing 100. 
hard as long as you do not remove the bark. 





One word on ficintig in general, and I will clot: 
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I perceive a practice prevailing among farmers that 
when arly one articlo of produce bears a better 
price than others, all, or nearly all, will at once en- 
gage in the cultivation of that to the neglect of all 
others ; the result is, thé market is soon overstocked 
and the price falls far below what it ought to be to 
remunerate the producer. Tf, instead of this, they 


would pursue a medium course, raise'a little of ev- 
erything to sell, both animal and vegetable, prices 
would be more uniform, and more what all could 
Yours truly, 

J. A. G. 


depend upon. 
HILLsDaLy, March 1254. 


Otsego Plaster —Caution. 


Mr. JounstonE:—Dear Sir—Permit mo through 
the medium of your useful paper to warn its rea- 
ders against purchasing the Oswego Plaster brought 
into this State the past fall; I feel it incumbent on 
me to do so as I have heretofore used and recom- 
mended it to my neighbors. The kind I allude to 
is marked “H. M. Ames, Oswego ;” that purchased 
and used by me this Spring, was ‘adulterated with 
what appears to be leached ashes, and largo quan- 
tities of coal are also found in it; the complaint is 
general in this section of country so far as I have 
learned. Upon examination we have come to the 
conclusion, that at least one half is composed of 
leached ashes. This is a fraud upon our citizens 
which should be exposed, and the perpetrators 
brought to justice. We can obtain leached ashes 
iu this vicinity at a less price than fifty cents per 
bushel, the cost of plaster here. Yours truly, 
Warre Lane, April, 1854. J. VAN VALKENBURGH. 


Salting Sheep. 


Mr. Jounstone :—I noticed in the April No. of 
the Farmer that your correspondent D, D, Bird 
calls upon one of the medical faculty to prescribe 
a dose of pills or powders that will eure sheep when 
they have eaten too freely of salt. I suppose he 
is not particular who the prescription comes from 
if itis only effectual; I therefore offer one. _ But 
#8 I detest pills and powders, (for I think they are 
not very beneficial to any class of ansmals,) I shall 
at.once say, give the patient water. 

From a little experience like that of my friend’s, 
dear bought, I am inclined te the opinion that 
sheep will not eat salt onough to hurt them if they 
have free access to water; or if they have freo ac- 
ber) to water soon after cating the salt. 

My opinion is predicated upon the following 
ucts, Some years ago I took forty lambs from 
‘thé ewes and put them in a field by themselves, 
and in order, to entice them to eat salt, scattered a 
little occasionally on the gtass in one corner of the 
field, Thoy soon found the salt, and often after- 
Wards visited that part of the field. On seeing 








‘be still more durable. | 


basin of salt. It afterwards appéared that he tried 
to see how big a stack of damp salt he could put 
on the basin, and thus got about three times as 
much as directed. This he placed on the ground 
in a few places and quite near together. This was 
at noon. The next morning in passing through 
the field I found six of the largest lambs dead, and 
fourteen or fifteen more very sick, so much so that 
I did not expect at the time te save any of them. 
There was no water in the field, and it occurred 
to me that possibly they would like some; so after 
much trouble I got them.to water. They all drank 
heartily, but the sick ones drank and drank again, 
until it seemed as though they would burst. After 
they had all got their fill they. were put into the 
field again. They all recovered, but for somo days 
they did not look as plump as they did when they 
left the water. 

Do not the above facts explain the reason why 
some contend that sheep will sometimes eat a suf- 
ficient quantity of salt to kill them, while others 


contend they will not. Linus Cone. 
Troy, April 17th 1854, 





Cedar Posts. 


Mr. Enrror :—~Being a subscriber to your paper, 
I observed in a recent number an inquiry respect- 
ing cedar posts for fencing. Having had an oxpe- 
rience of nearly forty years in the use of white 
cedar posts, I will give your Newaygo correspondent 
the benefit of what I learned in regard to them, 
during that time. Cedar posts unlike any other 
timber when set inthe ground begin to rot on the 
outside, and continue to rot and cleave off very 
slowly, while the inside will remain perfectly sound. 
Hence it is that posts of this timber to be durable 
should be large; one foot in diameter is small 
enough, and even eighteen or twenty inches would 
Posts for rail fence require 
to be of large size the timber being very tender and 
having to be morticed, little is left to support the 
rails. From my own experience I am very confident 
that good sized posts will endure forty or fifty years. 
While in Washtenaw county, where I resided for 
nearly a year, I observed the farmers neglected to 
pecl the bark from their rails before using them 
for fence. White oak rails are at least one half sap, 
and when left with the bark on one half the rail | 
will be rotten in a few years. I{ the bark is not | 
cleft. before the fence is mado, it may be taken off | 
in about a year afterwards, though not so easily as 
before. Many fences I observed were laid on blocks 
so small that the fence actually rested on the ground. 
Blocks for that purpose should be not less than one 
foot diameter, and three feet long. They will serve 
for a long time, and keep the fence where it should . 
be, clear from the ground. A. Curtis. 





‘them there one day I told my boy to give them a 
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Exxrer, Oteego Co., March, 1854. 
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Rambles.—No. 7. 


BY 8. B. NOBLE. 


We left Grand Rapids for Jackson, via Ada, 
Lowell, Ionia, Lyons, Portland, Eagle, Lansing, 
Eaton Rapids and West Rives. Our route lay along 
the valley of the Grand River, which at some points 
is quite narrow, occasionally widening out sufficient- 





ly for one or two good farms, them again closing to 


a very narrow strip of land ; the scenery is not very 
inviting as the way winds up the valley. We were 
told that after leaving the river, on either side from 
one to five miles, the land becomes quite level and 
beautiful, a large portion of which was in many 
places under a good state of cultivation. When 
we loft the Rapids in the morning the sleighing was 
very good and we wore assured that we sfrould be 
taken on runhers and ina covered sleigh; this 
promise was complied with until we stoppod for 
dinner at Lowell ; there we were compelled for want 
of a relay of horses to wait about an hour anda 
half for our team to rest and feed, and when ready 
to be off we found before the door an old open and 
rickety sleigh without a decent seat, no buffalos nor 
blankets, but muddy straw on which to place our 
fest. However, the passengers were disposed to be 
docile and make the best of their lot, frequently 
being compelled to hold each other from falling out. 
After a cold unpleasant afternoon's ride, we arrived 
at the Eagle Hotel in the village of Ionia. This is 
the county seat for Ionia county pleasantly located 
on the north side of the Grand River. The valley 
here is abouta mileandahalf wide, and several farms 
show themselves to fine advantage mpon either side of 
the river; the village spreads along # principal street 
for nearly a mile. Stores, mechanics shops, and 
one or two churches line the street, at the west end 
of the town isa flouring mill. Thecounty buildings 
are not very inviting, yet justice is said to be ad- 
ministered in due form. At this place is located a 
United States Land Office. Here we spent the 
Sabbath, attended service at the M. BE. Church. 
Although there are several churches here, we found 
the Union School House bell had to do all the ring- 
ing. 

We were informed that Ionia county could show 
many well cultivated farms and a fair extent of good 
farming lands, highly productive,and fast yielding 
to cultivation. Additions to the number of its in- 
habitants have been made during the year by immi- 
gration from Ohio; and many of the neW settlers 
possess means to live independently. 

Having accomplished the object of our visit here 
we took a seat in the Stage for Lansing, being told 
by the Agent that we should be conveyed on runners. 
In the morning a hack was found before the door 
which we were told was the stage forLansing. Ala- 
dy en route for Jackson, and a gentleman from Ly- 





ons and myself composed the passengers all told, 
After ride of about an hour and a half the stage 
stopped in the village of Lyons. This isa neat little 
village of Ionia county on the Grand River, pleas- 
antly located and doing a fine business. At this 
point the valley of the Grand River widens consid- 
erably, and some fine large farms are to be observed 
in the distance. Here we were compelled to leave 
the hack and take to a miserable lumber wagon 
called a stage. This coach had along box covered, 
and but two seats, one at each end directly over the 
wheels, with no springs under them. Of all the 
things we ever got into for a stage this capped the 
climax. The reads were quite rough and the pas- 
sengers suffered until we arrived at the village of 
Portland. This isa pretty Tittle place, about the 
size of Lyons, and doing we think mearly as much 
business. We hope the villages and farms along 
this route will ere Iong be blessed with a railroad, 
which they very much need, and which would add 
‘to their value very moteriully ; indeed we cannot 
see how Ionia county can well prosper without a 
better outlet for her large quantities of farming 
products which might be imereased so as to equal 
those of any other county in the State. Here we 
prevailed upom the driver to procure a sleigh in 
case of failure we intended to lie over until we could 
find a more easy comveyance. Finally we took an 
open sleigh with miscrable seats, and started for 
Lansing, a distance of over twenty miles. Along 
our route from Ionia to Lansing the country is gen- 
erally good, mostly heavy timbered Iands between 
Eagle and Lansing. Cultivated farms show them- 
selves on either side and extend as we ave informed 
far back into the country. 

A little after dark, weary and cold, we were glad 
to find ourself before the Lansing House, at the 
capital of the State of Michigan, We found the 
place much more pleasant, larger, and possessing 8 
greater business like appearance than we expected. 
It will be remembered that when the capital was 
located here, it was almost an unbruken wilderness 
of heavy timbered lands, and not a very inviting 
place for such a site. The country around Lansing 
judging from the appearance along the road, is very 
rich, highly productive and when brought to a good 
state of cultivation, will be fully as wealthy a part 
of Michigan as any other section. 

From Lansing the county presents the same gen- 
eral appearance a distance of eighteen miles to the 
village of Eaton Rapids. This is quite a brisk little 
place, and will grow as the farmers around increase 
in-wealth. From this place to Jackson the country 
is rich, and the lands mostly brought under cultiva- 
tion, and we judge highly productive. At Lansing 
we were assured that we should be taken to Jackson 
two hours before the cars would be due from the 
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west, instead of this we were over two hours too. 
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late and were compelled to stay till the morning 
train; this delay was altogether unnecessary and 
might have been avoided with preper exertions of 
agents and drivers. 


sion and Qakland counties, we stoped at the Gravel 
Run Post-otlice. Roswell Curtiss, Esq, is P. M., 
and some time a resident of the towa of Northfield. 
Mr, C,, is a natural mechanic and at an early day 


Run; hore he commenced the manufacture of yva- 


Washtenaw and Livingston counties, and was ever 

ready to repair their agricultural implements, much 
to the satisfaction of the citizens. As the country 
settled a Post-office was needed, and Mr. Curtiss 
was selected as P. M., a position he has retained 
under d@fereut adm‘nistrations.. Mr. C. has been 
several years agent for the Furmer, and every year 
sont in a respectable list of subscribers. As long 
as he continues in his present position we expect to 
hear from him. He is prompt in. making collec- 
tions and remitting monies, and we believe none of. 
his club are in arrears. Such mechanic shops are 
always useful and save much to the farme:s, who 
were it not for them, would be compeled to go some 
distance for repairs. 

In one of our rambles through the south part of 
Livingston county we called at the residence of A. 
W, Olds of Green Oak. His farm contains over five 
hundred acres of good land; it is new compared with 


that Mr. Olds understands his business and designs 
to.make his one of the best farms in Livingston 
county. He has lately erected a model house, in 
style combining the Gothic and Cottage ; it is taste- 
ful in appearance and seems admirably adapted 
for convenience, comfort and economy. Theshape 
resembles the letter H, its side in front, in the rear 
of the center is a wood house connected with the 
building. The house is of sufficient size for a large 
farm; having parlors, sitting-room, dining-room, 
kitchen aud sleeping-rooms. It has five stove chim- 
neys te each of which is attached a lightning red. ; 
Mr. Olds, like many others, has paid much atten- 
tion to sheep, His flock mow cons'sts of over five 
hundred Spanish Merinos; he is now mixing the: 
Spanish and French together. He keeps his bucks,, 
Owes, lamba, and grades, in separate yards, having, 
4 large sheep barn with feediag racks well arranged. 
Ho, has usually sown a field: of rye for full feed 
which he thinks a good practice... Mr, Olds-isalsoa 
_ large wheat grower ; he is now preparing to put in 
one hupdred and fifty acres for. next season. He 
lows only once, and when necessary to do any more 
_t the earlicst plowed he applies the cultivator, 
One year ho turned over forty acres of clover sod, 


erected a shop on a small stream known as Gravel: 


plowing. From this field he had alarge crop of 
wheat. 
THE CITY OF ADRIAN. 
Who thit has visited Adrian has not admived its 


While on one of ovr rambles north to Living-| pleasant location, its well laid out streets, large 


blocks of stores, and. elegant private residences 7 
It is the second city in the’ State for wealth, enter- 
prise and business. Its population is about six 
thousand. The‘surrounding farming lands are ex- 
tremely rich, productive, and wellimproved. Adrian 
is the county seat for Lenawee county, and has 


rious acticles most wasted by the early settlers of most excellent business facilities. Several plank 


roads terminate here, the junction of the Toledo 
and: Monroe railroads is here, and another road is 
being built across the country from Jackson, con- 
necting the two greut thoroughfares. of the State, 
the Central and Southern railroads. The M. 8. R. R. 
Company have a machine shop here, employing 
many hands.. The city is well supplied with 
churches, foundries, tauneries, saw and flouring 
mills, machine shops and sash factories. Agricul- 
tural implements, stoves and mill castings are ma- 
nufactured at the foundries. At the agricultural 
warehouse of Van Brunt & Co. may be found a 
general, assortment of the most approved imple- 
ments now in use, and the proprietors are. prepared 
to furnish to order anything that a farmer may 
,want in their line. They have also an extensive 
[pareeare store, Adrian supports two weekly pa- 
‘pers and one daily; the advertising patronage they 
ireceive is an unmistakable evidence of the enter- 





some farms in the same neighborhood, yet it shows | prise and thrift of the town. 


THE VILLAGE OF HILLSDALE, 

like most of the towns in Michigan, is a place of 
increasing business and wealth. The county build- 
ings are commodious stone edifices; and here ig 
located the Michigan Central College, under the 
control of the Free-will Baptists. The citizens of 
the village, with commendable liberality and zeal, 
raise $15,000, and the inhabitants of the county as 
much more, to aid in the erection of suitable build- 
ings for the school. 

At Hillsdale may also be found the extensive 
nursery and garden of Haynes Johnson, Esq., who 
can furnish customers with fruit. trees of the most 
ehoice kinds, of good size and thrifty growth. 

Jonesville js a rival town about five miles distant, 
Both villages do a great amount of business, each 
has a well-conducted newspaper, both have the 
benefits of the M. 8. Railroad, and both have the 
advantage of good water-power derived from the 
St. Joseph river... Hillsdale county is rich for farm- 
jing purposes, and fust increasiiig in wealth und 
population. 

A line of stage coaches, running from Jonesville 
and Hillsdale to. Jackson. keep up a daily commu- 
nication between the M. C. Railroad and the South- 





three weeks only before sowing ; and with one deep 
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ern; tho distance is abont 28 miles. 
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H. Johnson and Emery are agents for the Farmer 
at Hillsdale, and C. Gregory'and'R. 8. Varnum at 
Jonesville. 

Passing through Schoolcraft in our rambles, we 
had the pleasure of enjoying the hospitality of the 
Hon. H. G. Wells and lady. The Judge, who isan 
amateur cultivator of fruit, presented us with some 
fine specimens for our better half at-home. He 
has a nursery of pears, about four thousand stand- 
ard and dwarf trees, principally for himself; yet 
he disposes of some to his friends. “His garden is 
well supplied with fruits, among which grapes are 
quite conspicuous. Mrs. Wells ‘s an amateur cul- 
tivator of flowers, and has some very choice green- 
house plants in a thriving, healthy condition. 
Among thent I noticed the Oleander, Calla, Gera- 
nium, Hydrangea, Hemerocalla alba, and Verbenas. 
Of Roses she has some rare and beautiful varieties. 
Mrs. W. seems to understand the art of taking care 
of plants, and enjoys the satisfaction of having a 
profusion of flowers in their season. 

While in Schoolcraft we took a view of Dr. Free- 
man’s celebrated Poultry-house. He has a fine 
assortment of fowls—Cochin Chinas, Shanghais, 
Chittagongs, Dorkings, Spanish, Game, and beauti- 
ful little fancy Bantams. ‘The building, with all its 
apartments of roosts, feeding-troughs, and nests, is 
arranged with due regard for convenience and eco- 
nomy, and yet on a scale large enough to breed 
birds by the thousand to good advantage. 

ALLEGAN. 


There is at least one route, of travel in the State | 
where time and distance are in no danger of annihi- 
lation, and that is from Kalamazoo to Allegan. We 
wore five and a half hours in going some twenty-six | ° 
or eight miles, and most of that on a plank road. 
But there was the satisfaction of knowing that the 
stage-drivers were steady with the reins, though a 
little given to freedom of speech. 

Our route was through the towns of Cooper, 
Gun Plains, Otsego and Trowbridge. The face of 
the country is undulating, often presenting & rug- 
ged aspect. Much of the land is covered with a 
thrifty growth of beech and maple. Part of our 
way was along the valley of the Kalamagoo river, 
which, as :t winds its devious course through Alle- 
gan county, is really a majestic stream, The pretty 
little village of Otsego is situated on this river, and 
has an excellent water-power, which is not used to 
its full extent. This will undoubtedly be a place 
of considerable trade when the country around it 
becomes better improved, As we came near the 
village of Allegan, we saw in the distance forests of 
tall and stately pines looming up against the hori- 
zon, with their fadeless, ever green, foliage, At 
length, emerging into an opening, we discovered 
the town, situated upon a peninsula formed by a 


lage is an elevated oblong piece of ground, contain- 


‘sqaare or park. It is well dotted over with maple 


ing several acres, which is reserved for a public 


and other native trees, which in time will make the 

park a delightful one. The population of Allegan 

is about 900. Churches, mills, mechanic shops, 

andthe various branches of trade and mechanics 

all appear flourishing. 

But this village, like many others, began at the 

first to grow too fast. The inhabitants had not 

then learned the important lesson, that a village, to 

thrive, must have a good farming population to 

sustain it. The place now has the appearance of 
prospering just in proportion to the improvement 

of the surrounding country. 

The Allegan Exchange has recently been fitted up 

and opened for the public good. H. F. Marsh is the 

gentlemanly and obliging hest;- his house is kept 

on strictly temperance principles; his rooms are 
airy, clean and neat; his table is loaded with the 

best the market affords, and he ‘is always on hand, 

ready to administer to the wants of his guests. 

“We were informed by Judges Booth and Kel- 
logg, both of whom are old settlers there, that Alle- 
gan county contains an area of forty thousand 

acres of choice pine timbered land, from which the 

various mills are now making lumber at the rate of 
about eight millions of feet per annum. The soil 
ofthese pine lands is said to be quite good for 
farming. 

Tron ore is found in different localities in the 
county, and the supply is apparently inexhaustible, 
containing about 40 per cent. of iron. Extensive 
marl beds are here found, from which any quantity 
of lime may be made. Clay is also abundant, equal 
in quality to the Milwaukee clay, from which is’ 
made the celebrated white brick; and near the shore 
of the lake is sand, said to be every way adapted to 
glass-making. In addition to this, we were assured 

that the county contains as mueh good farming 

land as most counties of its size, and only wants 
capital to develop its resourees. At the mouth of 
the Kalamazoo river, the U. 8. Government’ is 





making a pier, to which vessels of large size may 
approach tv freight with lumber, manufactured on 
the river and its tributaries. 

Levi Loomis, Esq., of Saugatuc, near the lake, 
told us that he seldom knew a failure in the fruit 
crops in any part of the county. ‘Peaches are par- 
ticularly sure, and he ascribed the only failures he 
knew of to tho heavy sleet with which the trees are 
sometimes loaded. The county of Allegan has 
about 25 miles of lake coast. 

LODI PLAINS, 
is a beautiful and rich tract of land, on which may 
be seen quite a number of very superior farms all. 
highly cultivated, with excellent dwellings, baras’, 





curve of the river. In the central part of the vil- 





and all the fixtures to make farming pleasent and, 
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profitable. About two miles south of the plains, 
in the town of Saline, is the thriving 
VILLAGE OF SALINE, 


school house, and stores and mechanic shops sufli- 
cient to give it life and activity. At this place is 
tho terminus of two plank roads, the Detroit and 
Saline and the Monroe and Saline, both of which 
add to the business of the place which is on the in- 
crease. Saline is rich and productive and a well 
settled township. 

Dexter is another of our thriving inland towns. 
It is situated on the line of thé Central Railroad, 
eight miles west of Ann Arbor. It, received its 
name from Judge Dexter, whose large, well culti- 
vated farm and fine stock of Durham cattle we had 
the pleasure of seeing. Adjoining the farm of 
Judge Dexter is the farm and residence of BE. 
Arnold, who for sevoral years has been quite ex- 
tensively engaged in raising good stock. His pre- 
sent flock of sheep numbers about four hundred 
and fifty Spanish merinos and grades. They are 
good specimens of pure blood. His plan of keep- 
ing and sheltering them is very similar to that of 
Capt. John Lewry, of Lodi. The shed is divided, 
and to each division is attached a yard, into which 
are put separately the bucks, ewes, lambs, and the 
several grades, But Mr, A. has not confined him- 
self to sheep alone; he has some beautiful speci- 
mens of grade Durham cattle, all showing good 
keeping. In the stable may be seen a black stud, 
Black Hawk, a fine-looking animal, whose stock we 
were told is every way good. Opposite to Mr. 
Arnold is the farm and. residence of Dr, Jeffries. 
We called, in pursuance of a previous engagement, 
te see his stock, but were disappointed to find that 
the Doctor was absent on professional duties, and 
there wae no one to show us over the premises. 

RESOURCES OF OUR STATE. 

We were traveling in company with a gentleman, 
a short time since, who appeared to be well posted 
on the subject of the resources of the State. He 
informed us that the lumber business and the fish 
business far exceed the amount generally supposed. 
The lumber made this year, he estimates at over 
| 600,000,000 feet—average price, say 10 per M., 
amounts to $6,000,000. The fish he estimates at 
75,000 bbls., at ®4 per bbl. is $300,000, making in 













miles. We want now railroads and plank roads 











the aggregate for these two articles alone $6,300,- 
006. To this amount may be added the amount of 
wheat, wodl, iron, copper, plaster, pork, beef, but- 
ter, eggs, and poultry. Tho amount will astonish 
many of our citizens, and more 80 the citizens of 
eastern States who have no conception of what wo} 
are as a State, or what we are destined te be. The’ 
coal district of thie State is estimated at 560 sqhare 


to make our coal available. We hope to see four 
railroads through our State from east to west, and 
one or more from north to south, extending north 


a busy little place, containing three churches, ong} to the extreme northern point of our Peninsula. 
foundry, two flouring mills. one saw mill, a union 





Pigs for Pork the same Year. 


Mn. Eprror :—By request of Mr. Tooker, I. will 
send you a few figures on pig pork, Firstly, I will 
say, as Mr. Harvey rates corn at 50 cents per bushy 
el in Michigan, it must be that Mr. Tooker resides 
in some other place, probably in the Wabash valley, 
As to his “rat proof fence,” I should think he would 
need one for his sty, judging from the weight of his 
hogs, His breed must be a.cross between the land 
shark and the alligator breeds, or some inferior 


races. 
As to a “memorandum book,” I have kept one for 


over twenty years, and find it yery useful. Look- 
ing it over, I fimd that on the 4th day of May last, I 
paid one dollar for one pig fourteen days old, two 
dollars for one twenty-one days old, and on the 7th 
day, two dollars for another thirty-five days old, 

making the cost of the three, five dollars. 


First cost of Pigs. . soose G5 00 

Afterwards fed twenty- one ‘bushels of ground: com, eos 

att oo ae ase 29> ¢hpds ° sini 4 
seven bus. Potatoes,.. Cee mmr ee re eee eeee seee 

* one load of pumpkins,. . oes en's spathahionehe® Lamecal 


— 


Total. Pes oa +9820 82 
The above "food was 5 cooked. for ‘the. pigs. We 
milked three cows, and the sour milk and slop from 
the kitchen were more thaa the pigs could makeaway 
with, until the last of July, when they would eat it 
all and leave none for the hens and calf. We then 
began to add a few boiled potatoes well mixed with 
meal, and the last of August we added the pump- 
kins; Ashovel full of ashes was occasionally thrown 
into the nest to keep them healthy. The last fifty 
days they consumed nearly five pounds of meal 
each por day bosides slops and milk. 

We killed them the 27th day of December last 
and their weight and ages were as senpgd 


One eight months and twenty-two anys, snag. pA « +233 Tbs. 
cfereesraind and eleven. fartyn:- write +. 381 # 

« eig rpereene ae Cite Ses 90090060 © veseoge 360“ 
ween 


Total,.. 

I was offered ‘36. 50 per 100 Ibs. for them at my 
residence by pork buyers, but did not sell them be- 
cause we wanted them for home consumption. I 
could have bought corn for less than five shillings 
per bushel while the pigs were fattening. The lard 
from the intestines would pay for dressing them, 
and the manure would nearly pay for the trouble of 
feeding them when taken together with the pleas- 
ure of the task. 


974 Tha at' $6 50 per 100amonnteto, . 64... secees eos BOO 06 
Deducting thO CO8E+ «+e e+e srencearssisesassrerenere 9 620 87% 
Profits from the slop and sour milk,. ... + woe ooeee 03D 18% 


Had they consumed 5 pounds of corn per day and 
|grown.e as well as they did, and corn at fiveshillings, 





per bes basbel, the expense would have fallen short of 
40 
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If a farmer wishes to make pig pork profitably, 
he should keep as many cows as he does pigs, and 
then add a little meal, pumpkins, and potatoes ; and 
I think he can make his pork cheaper than to win- 
ter shoats and fatten the next fall. Such food as 
we cook for man, should be cooked before it is fed 
to the hogs. I admit that my pigs were above par, 
but pigs from eight to nine months old should be 
made to weigh when dressed, from 225 to 300 Ibs., 
if the breed is worth raising. 

I think if John Lowrie of Lodi Plains, or A. Vv. 
Cummings of Battle Creek, should give an account 
of their porkers, their weight would vary, consider- 
ably from Mr. Tooker’s, if not the cost per pound. 
Their farms are well adapted to raising good hogs, 
if I judged correctly from some specimens I have 
seen on them. 

Highways are not the places for hogs; and the 
man who allows his swine to run at large in the 
highway is a trespasser, for besides eating what be- 
longs to his neighbor, his hogs are a nuisance to the 
travelling public. I think if Mr. Tooker had given 
away four of his pigs at the beginning, and given the 
food of the nine to five, he would have had more 
pork and of a better quality. 

Is it geod economy te attempt to make j ork , y 
feeding nothing but corn to hogs? I answir No; 
though there may be exceptions to the gei ral rule. 
If a man is located in a place where he can raise 
his corn for less money per bushel than it costs per 
bushel to harvest and market it, then perhaps it 


may be profitable to manage as many people do, 


put the hogs with the corn instead of the corn with 
the hogs, and Iet the hogs do the harvesting and 
spreading the manure for the next crop, and by so 
doing keep his land in good condition for years to 
come. There are many places in the Western 
States (not in Michigan) where corn can be raised 
for 10 or 12 cents per bushel, ready to harvest. 
Then allowing. 50 bushels at 12 cents per bushel to 
fatten each hog at the end of 18 months, the corn 
would be worth #6, and only six pounds of pork to 
a bushel of corn, produces 300 pound of pork at $3 
per 100, equaling $9; deducting the price of the 
corn, leaves #3 profit; therefore 100 hogs equal 
$300 profit. The 2800 lbs. of corn te each hog is 
reduced to 300 Ibs. of pork ready for the market, 
with not quite one ninth as many loads, or one ninth 
the trouble or expense of marketing. 
Patenmo, Onondaga Co. N: Y, Guy CHAFFEE. 


A Gravel House. 


Eprror or THE Micuiaan Farmer—Dear Sir: 
Some time last fall I commenced building a dwel- 
ling house for myself and put up one story, making 
| the walls of coarse gravel, sand, lime, and small 
| stones. “About one part of uns'aked stone lime to. 
twenty of this mixture. I then put this coarse mor-. 





poss 





tar into boxes previously prepared along on_ the 
walls, then I put in about one third as many bushels 
of large and small stones, making something like 
twenty-five or thirty parts of sand, gravel, and stone, 
to one of good new stone lime. 

My walls made in this way are nearly eleven feet 
high without being anchored, fastened, or secured, 
except a plank on the top, wholly open and exposed, 
have stood the winter without peeling or crumbling 
in the least, and are as hard, to all appearance, as 
brick, and I think much better than any brick that 
can be obtained in this place. I am well satisfied 
no brick building of the same dimensions (50 by 33) 
with the same thi kx¢ss of wall, ten inches, exposed 
as this has been would have stood any better. The 
expense of these walls is not more than one fifth 
of that of brick. I am confident that this mode of 
building in most parts of this State when thorough- 
ly known, will be universal. With your permission 
I will subsequently, give some information, about 
the mode of operation in this way of building, 
which I think, in some instances, is an improvement 
on Fowlers’. I shall go up with another story in 
June, if the.weather will. admit, at which time any 
person can satisfy his curiosity and learn the whole 
mode of operation in a very few minutes. Any one | 
wishing any information on the above subject can 
obtain it by addressing a line to me through the 
post. office. I think that the experience which I 
have had, will enable me to give all necessary. in- 


formation on, the subject. A. B. Marxuam. 
Maps Mrris, Wayne Co. Mich., March 14, 1854. 


The New York Exhibition.. 


Frrenp Jonnstone :—For simplicity and utility, 
mingled with grace, beauty and fitness, (in a humble 
way) no invention im the crystal palaee takes pre- 
cedence of the bridle-rein improvement. How awk- 
ward the old way of managing a refractory horse 
under the saddle, with two sets of reins, one attach- 
ed to the snaffle, and the other to the curb bit ! See 
that prancing steed, so mettlesome that nothing but 
a stropg curb can held him in check—by and by 
he calms down, and seems te be subdued, the eurb 
rein is dropped upon his neck, and the snaffle taken 
in hand, and things go well for a time; but suddenly 
a change comes over him, and before-you have time 
to seize the curb rein, you are plunged head fore- 
most into the hedge, or against the fence, to the 
great peril of life and limb; or if you bave the good 
luck to escape that, it is not without being soundly 
frightened, 

To similar calamities persons. riding in a carriage | 
behind such horses, are still more exposed ; and to 
remedy the evil various expedients have been hit 
upon, consisting chiefly im contrivances to slip the 
connection, of the horses. with, the vehigle, and let 


clear, an expedient: which eannot be re- 
to without ruining the horses. 
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The improvement in question seems to obviate 
all these difficulties, and to place the most refracto- 
ry horse at all times within the power of the rider, 
or driver, without any further trouble than to pull 
a little harder upon the rein., One main rein is 
buckled to the curb bit om each side—then there 
are short reins, formed of India rubber tube, upon 
each side, buckling into the snaffle bit, and thence 
extendimg back a short distanoo, and buttoning into 
the main rein, 80 as to leave the latter relaxed be- 
tween the point of junction amd the bit, when no 


slow toavail themselves of the advantages they offer. 
That all difficulties have been overcome, and the 
experiment been finally crowned with triumphant 
success, there*remains not the shadow of a doubt. 
The mowing machine which bears off the palm 
in the exhibition, and every where else, in my hum- 
ble opinion, is Ketchum’s, manufactured at Buffalo. 
The cutting blades of this machineyure riveted to 
aniron bar, projecting forward, about four inches 
long, at intervals, moving backwards and forwards 
with great velocity, each through @ stationery iron 


more force is required than to manage a gentle} finger, there being of course as many of these fin. 


horse. When more force than that is required, the 
India rubber short rein readily gives, and the force 
is brought to bear directly and effectually upon the 
curb rein—an improvement which seems to leave 
nothing further to be devised to insure safety to 
the rider. Nor is this all—the elasticity of the 
short rein is such that it is impossible, bya sudden 
jerk, to chafe the horse's mouth, a cruelty often ex- 
erciged by boys, and reckless drivers. 

This invention is from Canada; W. A. Holwell, 
the Canadian Commissioner, is the patentee. His 
address I do not know, but it cannot belong before 
the benefits of such an invention will be accessible 
to all. 


Since the drilling system of planting, has come 
80 much into favor, every improvement in it is hailed 
with interest. The expensiveness of the common 
grain drill, has precluded its use among common 
farmers. Hence modifications have been made from 
time te time, with a view to simplifications and 
cheapness. And then there is the drill plow, which 
followed in the train. But in the Crystal Palace, 
for the first time, I made my acquaintance with the 
drill cultivator. It is an expanding and contracting 
wooden cultivator, witha wooden wheel about a foot 
in diameter, and four inches thick, attached to the 
hind end of the center beam, upon the shaft of 
which is a driving pulley, from which a ‘band ex-) 
tends to another shaft, that regulates the seed drop- 
pers attached to the hind ends of the side pieces; 
but two rows of course being drilled at atime. The 
advantage of it is, that the cultivating and drilling 
are done with the same trouble and expense that 
are required to do the necessary cultivating alone. 
And then, by removing the drilling apparatus, you 
have the cultivator to use in the cultivation of the 
crop, or for any other purpose which does require 
drilling. I am unable to give any clue to the pat- 
entee, or his address. 

There is no agricultural implement, of recent 
invention of more importance to our farmers than 
the mowing machine. The reaping machine is of 
afar more lecal interest. But from the many fail- 
ures which have been made in attempts to construct 


gers as there are knives, and the grass is clipped by 
the knives as fast as it is pressed between them. 
Two horses are required to operate this machine, 
the driver being seated behind them, while the ma- 


hand as fast as the horses can walk, leaving the 
grass evenly scattered upon the ground. 

I know of but one of these machines in) Michi- 
gan, though there may be others. That one is 
owned by Judge Webster of Kalamazoo, who has 
operated it successfully for #wo or three years. It 


to its claims upon their attention, 
Respectfully, Warren Isnam. 





Inquiries about Foul Meadow Grase—Ashes for 
Curealio. 


Mr. Jounsrone -—Sir—I once more address you 
a few lines in order to ascertain the facts in regard 
to the Foul Meadow grass seed so highly spoken of 
by your correspondent at Hillsdale, _ 1 wish to be 
informed as to the quality of the hay for horses, 
cattle and sheep, compared with other hay; the 
quantity of seed necessary to the acre; the best 
time for sowing, and what it can be delivered for 
per bushel, at the distance of sixty or seventy miles. 
What advantage has it over our common red top 
grass, for hay on marsh lands ? 


I noticed in the March number of the Farmer 
that Mr. Marlatt of Hickville had saved a part of 
his plums from the curculio by the use of ashes. 
This result accords with a little experience I had 
while residing in the village of Northville sonie 
three years since. Iu clearing my back door yard 
of ashes and other materials thrown, there by a for- 
mer occupant, I put a quantity around the plum 

and cherry trees in my front yard to keep the grass 

down. When the fruit ripened it was fine, fair and 

sound. There were trees also standing in the gar- 

den, but I did not ash them, supposing that if I 

hoed around them well, nothing more would be 

necessary. Before the fruit ripened on these trees 

much of it fell off, and the remainder was very 

knurly and not fit for use, A. W. ©. 





mowing machines our farmers will naturally be 





Lyons, March, 1854. 
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is high time that our farmens generally were awake 
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This engraving is a Jongitudinal yertieal section 
of a machine for cutting, dropping, and eovering 
seed potatoes, patented by Samuel Hutchinson, of 
Rockport, Indiana. 

a is a frame supported on three wheels, two being 
behind and one, ¢ in front; d is a share for making 
the furrow for receiving the potatoes; e¢ is a box or 
hopper, the upper part of which is filled with yum- 
toes, this is traversed by sliding floors f f whith 


tain the potatoes until such times as the wipers, h h, 
on the axle of the hinder wheels, by pressing the 
floors forward, cause the knives, ii, (only one is 
seen,) to slice the lowermost stratum of potatoes, 
which being accomplished, the sliced portions drop 
through the spout, jj, and the floors return to their 
original position. The sliced portions are received 
by a trap door, k, which being suddenly drawn 


in distinct or in a continuous row ; in the latter case 
being held to thcir rearmost position by sprinys, re- | 


downward by a pin, /, acting on a notched red, m, 
attached to the door, drops a charge of potatoes in- 
to the furrew. Two blades, n n, (only one is seen,) 
scrape the earth back over the potatoes, and effect- 
ually eover them. ‘There are two sliding floors or 
platforms and corresponding wipers and cutting 
blades: One set of the wipers is adjustable on the 
wheel shaft, so that they ean be arranged to act in 
concert or alternately, thus planting the potatoes 


the trap door is held permanently back by a eateh, 
so as to present no interposition to the constant 
dropping of the potatoes. A ratchet, and pawl, 
preventing a backward movement of the driving 
wheel, remove any liability to disarrangement of 
the action so that by starting in the right spot, the 
hills are properly distanced aeross the entire field. 
The inventor claims that by means of this machine, 
@ man and horse can plant five acres a day. 





Profits of Keeping Cows. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I read occasionally in the 
Farmer what some of your good subscribers have 
done in the way of butter-making. Now I donot 
expect to compete with any of these, but would like 
to say through your worthy paper that I am not 
very far in the rear of any oneof them. I have two 


cows which calved the first of October. I have sta- 
bled, and fed them on corn-stalks, with a small mess 
of potatoes at night, and in the morning a small 
mess of bran. The first of April, looking over my 
day-book I found we had sold just 223 Ibs. of butter 
in the time, which was precisely six months. This 
we sold, besides what was consumed in the family, 
of which no account was kept, but which must have 
been considerable, as there were three of us all the 
time, and often more. Now 200 lbs of this butter 
were sold for ready cash at 18d per pound, and the 
23 Ibs at 15d, amounting to $40.95. . Besides _ma- 
king the butter we raised the. two calves, one of 
which, being a steer, I sold for $6, and could take 
the same for the other if I chose to part with it. 





This makes $52.95 profits from two cows in six | 
montis time. Now if amy one who reads the Far- 
mer thinks that is not doing well considering what | 
the feed has been, just let him do better if he can, 
and let us hear from him. Respectfully yours, 

Barantox, April 10, 1854, Onnin J. Morse. 

[Mr. Morse’s aecount is satisfactory im all but one 
thing. He should have given us, if possible, the 
value of the feed, and a fair estimate of what was 
consumed in the family; our readers would then 
have some notion of what his nett, profits were. 
That he has done well, we do not doubt, but how 
well, and what his net profits were we eannot tell. 
His account shows, however, that his cattle pay be- 
cause they are taken eare of.—Ep.] 


Tue Wirt Worm.—A gentleman who has tried 
it, says tho. following is an effectual remedy for the 
ravages of the wire worm among corn. Mix equal 
quantities of plaster and slacked lime, and puts 
spéonful,in each hill when planting. This dose 
kills them outright; itis therefore preferable to the 
corn-cob prevention, and quite as easy of application. 
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The Grand River Valley. 


Mr. Jonstonw:—Dear 8 Sir: I would say. for your 
encouragement that I am still as highly pleased as 
ever with the Farmer; its contents to me are a feast 

_of fat things, and must:be to. any one who has a taste 


(for Agricultural pursuits, or desires a knowledge of 


-things interesting to the cultivator.of the soil. I 
was particularly pleased with a communication in 
the March number from your excelleat correspond- 
,ent, Mr, Shearer, of Plymouth, giving a description 
of the Grand River Valley. Now I claim to know 
something about this interesting country, having 
passed through it on different routes some halfa 
dozen times, and can say in truth that Mr. Shearer's 
description is not overdrawn. I believe with him 
that those counties im particular, through which the 
northern railroad, now being built, must pass, for 
beauty of surface, richness of soil and fitness of lo- 
eation for farming purposes is not surpassed by any 
country on the face of the globe. And the present 
seems to be a good time for all who are desirous of 
changing their location, and seeking a home in the 
“far west,” to make a strike and secure a choice 
spot in this truly choice country, Old improved 
farms are now valued at a rate that would make 
it profitable for those wishing ¢o'sell out, and. wild 
land is rising yery fast. Land that can now be had 
- for $3 or $4 per acre will soon be worth $6 or $8, 
80 that now is the time if any wish to double:their 
money. Some have already done so to my knowl- 
edge. Thore are some pleasant and flourishing vil- 
lages on the line of this railroad which must be- 
come places of importance as soon as the road is 
built, Ameng them are the beautiful villages of 
Corunna and Owasso in Shiawassee County which 
must do a large business in tinte, as they have good 
water power and are situated in a rich farming 
country. Of the rest I will not now speak as they 
have already been noticed in the Farmer by Mr. 
Shearer. I romain, yours truly, 
; Wm. O. Hovanrarue. 
P.S.—I would just say to those interested in 
knowing, that Judge Thompson of Corunna, is agent 
for some yaluable lands in Shiawassee County, for 
sale at prices according to quality and location. 
W. 0. H. 
Mr. Tooker's “Pigs and Poultry.” 
Eprrozs Micnigan Farmer :—I would like to.in- 
uire through your valuable paper of Mr. D. D. 
|| ‘Tooker (for he does no tell us where we can go 
| to see him) something more ‘about his “Pigs and 
|| Poultry.” He does. not show fait play to charge 
‘the, hens 50 cents per bushel for corn.and oats 
mixed, and let the pigs have corn for 30. cents. 
But the poor pigs remain breathing on three ears 
efeorn and a little bran each day for more than! 








|| harvest, and then stay again on ten acres of stubble — 


| over three months more and raise sixteen: pigs; this 
leaves only one and a half months ‘that the poor 
things were fed, and they are complained of because 
they did not weigh 500;1bs each, wnich I think they 
might easily have done if well fed. The hens picked 
up their living about the farm and so are supposed 
to be Profitable ; how would the ‘account stand if 
the pigs had been allowed to pick about the premi- 
ses and the hens had been confined on the half gill 
of oats and corn mixed per day ? 

Now I thank Mr. ‘Tooker for his advice about 
book-keeping, though it is a thing Iam not capable 
of doing, but I will in return advise hin, if he wants 
to make pork cheap and have it valuable when made, 
not‘ to begin with more than three pigs .to make 
1800. pounds of pork, and. to. feed them so that it 
will stop their music and make them perfectly peace- 
able all the time, from first to last, 

One of the Oldest Subscribers to the Mich. Farmer. 


Orchards and Salt. 


Epiror or THE Micnigan Parmer +-In'the two 
last numbers of your very useful paper, it is seen 
that experiments are beiny made in salting or- 
chards in Michigan after the rate of ten bushels to 
the acre, to destroy worms, and: for other purpo- 
ses. In this day of light and remarkable progress, 
experiments are highly worthy when based on cor- 
rect principles,and practical in the nature of things; 
but before the experiment is tried, would it not be 
well to consider the governing rules of its action? 
How is this chloride of sodium or salt to make its 
way into, and form the soda, or ash of the apple, 
when spread over the ground of the orchard ?. The 
water dissolves thesalt, and forms brine,—does this 
brine settle to-the roots of the. tree and by inocu- 
lation enter the cuticle thereof and becdme a part 
of the circulation? or does the! gas arising from 
the same ascend, and inhaled by the leaves or 
lungs of the tree, become mingled with the sap or 
circulations of the same? If so what part of the 
salt is left’ for the destruction of worms? Salt 
gathers ‘dampness and coldness. | Is this congenial 





‘|to orchards,. whose shades must naturally add 


something in this way? It has been the prevail- 
ing opinion of horticulturists generally, that apple 
trees should be so arranged and pruned as to afford | 
all the light possible ‘to insure good fair fruit, and 
the healthy conditions of the tree. Why is it that 
the apple orchards bordering the ocean aré 80 
knurly, stinted and mossy, and bear such wormy, 
diminutive fruit, notwithstanding all the care and 
atterition that is paid them; while around our fresh 
water lakes’ in Michigan the apple tree floprishes 
so welland bears the most delicious fruit?) Has not 
thesalt'breeze of the ocean something to doin this. - 





seven months, from the first of December till after | 


matter? If 80, why does it not destroy the worts: 
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or interlopers there? During many years exper- 
iments haye been made with salt,within my obser- 
vation, on hay, and almost all kinds of vegetables ; 
portions of my seed wheat have been brined for 
many years and rolled in plaster, which gives the 
wheat a healthy and rapid growth in the fall. 
Wheat well saturated with a strong brine the day 
before seeding, and again on the day of sowing, 
well wet again, and rolled in plaster and sowed 
about the twenty-fifth of September will be as 
large when winter sets in, 9s the wheat sowed about 
the tenth of September not prepared in this way, 
the condition of the soil, and other things being 
the same. This has been tried frequently. By 
this mode one peck of salt will furnish brine enough 
for ten acres of wheat; but salt on seed corn fre- 
quently causes it to rot, unless tho weather and 
soil are very favorable. On hay, sal‘ gathers damp- 
ness to it, and obliges the stock oftentimes in cold 
weather to eat too much salt. The best thing for 
clover when put up is to scatter ona few handfuls 
of slacked lime to each load; this takes up the mois- 
ture, and prevents the heaves in the horse. Salt 
has been tried among apple-trees, and proves to be 
too cold and damp, and some have died from the 
effect ; and on grass it proves injurious, especially 
on low meadows; so also do ashes. If this is 
not believed, let it be tried and instead of grass 
there will be a vigorous growth of moss, in a few 
years. Having under my supervision, set to apple- 
trees, old and young, twenty acres, now according 
to neighbor Tibbits’ theory of ten bushels of salt 
to the acre, it will take two hundred bushels of 
salt, or over fifty barrels, to salt my orchards, and 
at this rate how often must it be dome for the pur- 
poses he enumerates? Prudence and caution dic- 
tate at present that it will be as well to hold ona 
little, and not go to this outlay till more may be 
learned in regard to this subject, and see if salt 
has any different effeet on apple orchards in Mich- 
igan from what it does in States where it has been 
tried, and served no useful purpose in this respect. 
Yours truly, Jona. SHEARER. 
Piymovra, April 10, 1854. 


Threshing Seed Wheat with Machines. 


Messrs. Eprtors :—Having seen some statements 
that seed wheat was damaged by being threshed 
with machines, 1 took a little notice of mine last 
fall. My wheat was plump and good, and threshed 
by a machine. After it was sown I noticed a moist 
spot where the wheat was not covered but had 





sprouted. J commenced counting, and counted | P. 


96 kernels all sound, and found but one that had 
the chit broken. I came to the conclusion that 
my wheat was not injured by the machine more 
| than it would have to been to have been flailed. 
Katamazoo, April 19, 1854. T. W. Dunsam, 





A little more about Fences. 


Mr. Jounsrone :-—Sir: In reading the March 
number of the Farmer I find an article on fencing 
and fence posts, and statements agreeing with my 
own observation and experionce in regard to the 
greater durability of timber when set in the ground 
with the top end down. I¢ was the practice of our 
best Farmers in New York where I lived before 
coming here to reside, to put up their fences to a 
certain height, and then eross stake at every joint 
and lay a rail or two above, or they would build a 
small wall, and rai} and stake to make a good fence ; 
in either way it brought a good deal of timber with 
one end in the ground. When repairing the fences 
I found that some of the stakes were rotted off at 
the surface of the grownd, and many of them hada 
hollow up in the lower end, while others remained 
quite sound in the center, aud all the decay was on 
the outside. Possessing a good share of inquisi- 
tiveness, I was led to search for the probable cause 
of the difference, and upon thorough examination 
as far as could be ascertained by knots or otherwise, 
it was universally found that the top of the timber 
lasted best, although in some cases the stakes were 
less in size by full one half than those which stood 
with the butt end ia the ground. Neither you nor 
your correspondent doubt the facts in the case, but 
more evidence is wanted as to the why and the 
wherefore. This is my opimion. All timber has 
valves, and when moisture is taken from the earth 
by the roots of trees these valves serve to let it up 
and prevent it from descending, while the top of the 
tree acts as a suction pump to draw it upwards. 
Now the timber being cut does not destroy this prin- 
ciple altogether, only it is left in a condition to take 
the moisture, which is its food, in an unhealthy 
state. In many instances where natural laws are 
crossed, things that were healthy become poisonous, 
and I believe all aeids are detrimental to the dura- 
ble qualities of timber. A large amount of mois- 
ture, absorbed by dead timber, soon becomes acid 
and hastens decay; invert the timber and you 
change all the general laws of absorption, then the 
moisture from the earth is not taken wp im sufficient 
quantities to become acid. 

There is another thing in the communication re- 
ferred to, and that is about setting the posts green. 
From some experienee and observation, I think the 
more thoroughly the timber can be dried in all ca- 
ses, the better; in all cases preferring the tops. 
One thing farther; I have reason to believe from 
the statements of others that salt put into the post 
a little above the surface of the 
reservative. It is done by boring into the 
obliquely downwards, and filling with salt ut 


once a year. Respectfully, yours, Ww 
Gatyes, March 1854. : 


[W. H. will perceive that our correspondent from _ 
Allegan in the April number accounts for the decay _ 


of fence posts on the valve principle. } 
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Mr. Jonnstone :—Dear Sir—In the last number 
of the Farmer I find an article on fencing and the 
comparative durability of posts as set with their 
butts or top ends in the ground. On that question 
I cannot speak from experience, having had none, 
but Ihave been thinking that a good, cheap and 
substantial post and board fence might be built 
without setting the posts in the ground at all, there- 
by rendering that question of little consequence as 
far as fences are concerned. 

The plan is this: build of narrow boards, say five 
inches wide by an inch and a half thick, and twelve 
feet long; use six boards to each length; begin at 
the bottom and leave a space of four inches between 
the first and second boards, five inches between the 
second and third, and so on, making each succeed- 
ing space an inch wider than the last, the whole 
forming a fence, if set on the ground just four feet 
high. The posts should be of bard wood that is du- 
rable above ground, that being the main point.— 
Scantling three by four inches square would an- 
swer for size; cut them four feet five inches long, 
that they may extend three inches above, and two 
below the boards; put, two posts to each length, so 
that the boards may be supported in the middle as 
well as at the ends, To make the fence maintain 
an upright position it must be crooked or wormed 
perhaps four and a half feet, more or less accord- 
ing to the faney of the builder; then two lengths 
of twelve foot boards will make twenty-two feet of 
fence. 

But a still further support is necessary to pre- 
vent the fence from. swaying lengthwise of the pan- 
ela, either by nailing a brace on, each length or 
some other way. The following, J think, would be 
the best plan. Mortice through the middle post, 
making the mortices of sufficient length to receive a 
key three fourths of an inch thick over the top, 
which, being firmly driven, would make the fence 
very solid and also save nails. Or, again might be 
cut on the edge of the post, the boards snugly fitted 
and spiked. For the end posts, cut a gain in the 
outer corners in such a shape that the boards being 
nailed to it, the uncut four inch side will be paral- 
lel to the line of the next length of fence, then nail 
the boards of this last length to this flat side of the 
post, and one set of boards will be on one side of 
the post and the other set on the opposite side or 
eorner.. Reduce the thickness of the ends of the 

boards, then take good double ten penny nails, an- 


A New Plan for Fenbing.) 


[Plan of Fence.) 


boards are laid flat, at such a point that they will 
reach through both boards and post sufficient to 
clinch, thus making one nail answer a double pur- 


pose. 

The fence should be raised six inches or a foot 
from the ground by placing a stone under each 
post and then underpinning the entire length. The 
cost of materials per rod, evclusive of nails, where 
lumber is worth $1 per 100 feet, would be about 50 
cents, Number of feet for cach length, thirty-six. 
The advantages of such a fence would be, first, and 
prime, the posts would be as durable as any part of 
the fence; second, the small amount of stuff ro- 
quired; third, being so open the snow would not 
be likely to lodge and form drifts behind it, which 
would be quite an advantage on road sides in some 
countries. 


The above description has taken many more 
words than I supposed would ke required before 
commencing, or I probably should not have begun; 
but believing in the maxim “he that waters shall 
be watered,” and haying been benefitted by the com- 
munications of others, I am willing te contribute 
my mite from time to time if you deem what I may 
write worthy of a place in your valuable paper. 

’ Very respectfully, yours, 
Haxover, March 1854. Wa, Cuapr: 


To destroy Lice and Ticks on Cattle and Sheep. 


Ep. Micwican Farmer ;—Hearing considerable 
complaint of the prevalence of lice and ticks among 
cattle and sheep, I am induced to give the following 
remedy, for the benefit of my brother farmers, 
whose stock may be infested with these troublesome 
vermin. Mix with a sufficint quantity of salt for 
ten head of cattle, or an hundred sheep, a tea cup 
full of sulphur, and give it to them onee a week, 
and my word for it, your stock will not be annoyed 
any more by these pests. Sulphur should be given 
to stock, in smal] quantities, with their salt, the year 
round, a6 it conduces very much to the healthy tone 
of the animal system. Flax seed is also very ben- 
eficial in expelling vermin from stock ; especially 
young calves; and being very hearty food, causes 
them éo thrive wonderfully. I once heard an old 
gentleman say, “you might take a calf that was so 
lousy he could aot get up, give him half a pint of 
flax seed daily for three weeks, and he would whip 
every creature in the bard-yard !” J. 8. T. 








neal the ends, and drive fromthe side on which the 


Piymovra, March, '54. 
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ROBERT F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
DETROIT, MAY, 1854. 
Sheep and Wool. 


We have the pleasure of presenting this montha 
letter relative to the French merino sheep and their 
origins from the distinguished and learned author 
of the work on hair and wool, entitled T'richologia 
Mammalium. Dr. Browne has paid more attention 
to the subject on which he treats than any other 
person in the United States, and his opinions on 
such a subject are entitled to the utmost respect. 
The progress of the growth of wool of the finest 
kind in Michigan within the past five years has been 
very great, and yet it is only. in its infancy. . From 
the experience which has already been gained, it is 
evident that the climate and soil of Michigan are 
peculiarly fitted for the growth of the finest, varie- 
ties of wool; and every kind of information which 
will add to the knowledge of the sheep-breeder, 
when it comes from reliable sources, ought to be 
read with interest. 

The offer of Dr. Browne to give such information 
to sheep-breeders as would enable them to obtain a 
variety of Saxons superior to any which has yet 
beeri imported into this country, is worth the atten- 
tion of those who are making preparations to im- 
prove théeirHocks: and while we hear of large sums 
being expended to obtain possession of the most 
carefully bred short horns and other kinds of cattle, 
we hope that some of our enterprising importers 
will take advantage of the offer made in our eérre- 
spondent’s letter, and take the nocessary steps to 
introduce a breed of sheep whose fleece, in addition 
to the fineness of the Saxon, has the length of sta- 
ple which distinguishes the pure Rambouillet, 


Vave or Corn Coss.—Mr. Henry L. Ellsworth, 
formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office, lias lately been 
visited by the editor of the American Agriculturist, 
at hisfarm at La Fayette, Indiana, who says that 
| Mr. Ellsworth is making a number of experiments on 
|| the feeding of hogs, with the design of ascertaining 
|| the:most economical mode of fattening them for 
market. The writer says “Mr. Ellsworth assured 
me that he proved the mooted power of nutritive 
food in corn cobs. He says ‘hogs will live and 
| thrive upon well ground cob meal alone. At first 
they did not take hold. I then added asmall quan- 
tity of meal of the grain, and then ‘they ate the 
whole and did well. I had great difficulty in get- 
ting the cobs.ground. Millers are so well satisfied 
in their own minds that cobs are good for nothing, 
that they are not willing to let the experiment be 
tried whether they are nourishing or not. I am 
satisfied that twenty-five pounds of cornmeal added 

















corn meal alone.’” 





Wisconsm, has our thanks for the interest he 
manifests in the success of the Farmer. He says 
he was instrumental in getting up the first club in 


the Mississippi, continues his elub “all by himself,” 
his brother farmers in that new region feeling yet 
too poor to support a paper so far from home. As 


our friend writes, 
for our paper, as it appeared in the English print. 
especially to old settled countries and large cities, 


might be made of much that actually goes to waste 
on many farms. Back door yards are often made 


shape of ash-heaps, old shoes, bones, and the debris 
of the wood pile, to. say nothing of the soap suds 


steam under the influence of the summer sun, and 
generate the poisonous effluvia of which he speaks. 
All this, with proper management, might be saved 
for the benefit of the soil, and at the same time pro- 
mote the health and comfort of the family. Each 
farmer could adopt some plan most suitable to his 
means for this purpose. Following the hint of the 
English writer, a pit might be made, or a cistern 
sunk, at a suitable distance from the house, where 
all the refuse could be deposited till ready for use 
as manure. Pipes or wooden conductors would 
serve to convey the liquids, and to prevent un- 
wholesome smells lime or ashes should be freely 
used. Either would increase the value of the miz- 
ture. Plaster also serves a good purpose, as the 
sulphuric acid which it contains neutralizes the 
effluvia, and the earthy particles absorb the valua- 


escape. 


22 We cordially give place to the following 
strictures’ upon an artiele entitled “The Holland 
Colony in Michigan,” whieh appeared in our Fe 
bruary number. In saying what we did thero was 
no thought of casting ridicule wpon the Colony, 36 
is very evident from the general tone of the article, 
Our corrcspondent, by way of enlivening details, 
we suppose, related am aneedote and mentioned 
some little peculiarities which, we are sorry t0 888, 
have given offencu to our neighbor of the Hob 
lander. However, as it has been the means of 
bringing to light more truth in relation to the'set 








White Pigeon, and now, having removed nearly to — 


the depositories of a vast amount of rubbish, in the — 


and other slops daily and weekly poured out to | 





ne 








|to one hundred pounds of cob meal is more valua- | 
ble for.growing stock, than seventy-five pounds ef | 


To CorresronpEents.—T. C., jr., of Bad Axe, | 


good seed sown in good ground brings forth an | 
abundant harvest, so may we hope it will be with | 
the Farmer on that beautiful prairie from which | 

M. J. 8.—The article on “ Sewerage” is too long | 
The subject is one of importanc2, but applies more | 


It is suggestive, however, of the good use which | 





ble gases of the manure which would otherwise | 
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4lement and habits of the Colony, we shall have the 


satisfaction of knowing that more good than harm 
has been done. The Hollander copies our article 
entire, and then makes the following remarks, 
which we publish with pleasure, being always ready 
to correct any false impressions made through our 
correspondents or otherwise. 


“The Colony was commenced in 1847, and is there- 
fore but little mure than six years old, iustead of eightor 
bine. 

“They are not Lutherans, but are in regular connec- 
tion with the Reformed Dutch Church of the United 
States. 

“So far from adhering tenaciously to the plan of 
dividing the land in small farms, they have purchase: 
lands in proportion to their ability to pay for them. 
Comparatively few can be found who have less than 40 
acres, and many have Jarge farms 

“ As to their dréll way of chopping which our wise 
traveller discovered; it is possible he may have chanced 
to see a stump which some child or some newly arrived 
emigrant had choppet, and has judged the choppers of 
the whole Colony from it. This would be like describing 
a house from seeing a brick from it. We have many ex- 
pert choppers ‘ among the Dutch,” who will do as:much 
work with the axe as any of their‘ Yankee’ neighbors. 

lated is bosh, Whoever attempts 
to make-the people of tlie Holland Colony appear to be 
singular exotic nondescripts, doing all manner of queer 
and silly ping. only i a fool of himself, and who- 
ever believes his stories. 

“The people of the Holland Colony dre very much 
like other people, and are rapidly acquiring the English 
language, and assimilating themselves in their habits to 
their American neighbors.” 





I Mr. Nash, of Livonia, in this county, offers 
a valuable farm for sale, in. another column, to 


| which we call attention. 





Seymour & Morean’s MACHINES ror REAPING.— 


| Mr. Willard Fisher, of Ypsilanti, is the agent for 
| the sale of the Seymour & Morgan’s Reaping Ma- 
| chines, and also of Ketchum’s Mowing Machine in 
| this State. He has established agencies, it will be 
| seen by his advertisement, in the southern counties 
| of this State, and Messrs. Penfield, of this city, are 
| agents for them here. 





Productive Milch Cows. 


The “ Farmer and Visitor” gives the following list 
of some of the best milch cows which the country 
has afforded, more particularly those of the short 
horn class. Many persons have been disappointed 
in Durham, as well as other imported breeds, be- 
cause they did not select and breed from the yery 
best milkers among them. Taking good and bad 
promiscuously among our native cattle would be 
quite as unsuccessful. 

We have long been satisfied that the proper se- 
‘lection, in this way, has been greatly neglected; but 
selection is not all. Good succulent food, regularly 
given, and good management generally, are quite 
as important; but with both combined, the highest 
Success is attained, as some of the following instances 

OW 


produced 36 quarts of milk daily, and rising 20 lbs. 
butter per week. Charles H. Hall, of Harlem, N. 
Y., had one that produced 34 quarts daily at 4 years 
of age, and EK. W. Featherstonhaugh imported ono 
that produced 36 quarts daily. 

But to come nearer home, and to take our native | 
cows; among the cows named by Mr. Coleman as 
superior, and in the single county. of. Berkshire, 
Mags., that of Mr. Colt, of Pittsfield, produced 
193 pounds of butter in 148 days, and, that, too, 
from the first of December to the first of April ! 
Mr, Campbell’s cow of Pittsfield, yielded. 26. beer 
quarts per day, and Mr. Merrill's cow,. of the same 
town, produced 30 beer quarts daily! A cow, four 
years old, belonging to Mr. Calvin Davis, produced 
225lbs. of butter in 172 days, and fattened.a calf in 
the same time! _ 

A cow of Mr, Thomas Hodge, of North Adams, 
Mass., produced 425lbs, of butter in one year, 400 
Ibs of it being produced in nine months. 

In 1851, the Ist premium. of the Norfolk County 
Agricultural Society in Massachusetts was awarded 
to 8. J. Capen, of Dorchester, for the best cow. 
From the first day of September to the 20th, being 
19 days, she gave on the average 25 quarts per day, 
weighing 581bs.—cow one half Ayrshire and one 
half Durham. Samuel Henshaw, of Brooklyn, ex- 
hibited, at the same time, a Durham cow seven 
years old, which produced, from the 10th to the 
19th of June, 1850, inclusive, 555lbs. of milk, or a 
fraction over 24 quarts per day, and for the same 
length of time in June 1851, she gave 6564)bs., or 
28 quarts per day! And this cow had never had 
any grain or meal since Mr. Henshaw owned her! 

At the Fair in Middlesex County, in 1851, the first 
premium. was awarded Alexander Wright, of Low- — 
ell, for the best native cow. We extract Mr. W.’s 
statement entire, as follows : 

“The native cow offered by me for premium was 
purchased out of a drove from Vermont, when three 
years old. She is now nine. She ealved early in 
January, 1850. From the 10th of that month to 
the 20th of August, 1851, she gave 9,027 quarts of 
milk, the measure being the common milk or beer 
quart, and the weight per quart of milk two pounds, 
when weighed warm from the cow. The greatest 
quantity given per day was in June, 1850, viz. 21 
quarts and 1 gill. 

Her next calf was dropped on the 12th of this 
month, and it was not without considerable trouble 
she was'dried by the 20th of August, as above. Her 
milk is very rich in cream; it has been frequently 
tried and found to produce one pound of butter 
from seven quarts of milk. During winter, and a 
part of thé summier, she is féd morning and eye- 
ning, as follows, viz.: one quart of Indian meal and 
one quart of shorts, with one gill of malt, are put 
into ‘a pail, and boiling water poured on till the pail 





John Hare Powel, of Powelton, Pa., had one that 
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is nearly full; the contentsare stirred, the pail coy- 
ered with a thick cloth, and left till the next meal 
to cool. In winter she has a peck of carrots daily 
at noon, in addition. 
QUANTITY OF MILK GIVEN EACH MONTH. 
ser use sae 


“ 


SeSstFertagaer®ag tesa 


Total number of quarts «+ 

This gives a daily average of but a small fraction 
less than 16 quarts, for 19 months and 10 days! 
And for nearly one year, viz , from Jan. 11, 1850, to 
Jan. 1, 1851, this cow averaged daily a fraction over 
18 quarts per day ! 

These are only specimens from a long catalogue 
of cows that might be given, to show what good cows 
are capable of producing in the way of milk aud 
butter. And such cows are the ones we would have 
our farmers aim having. They cannot get such at 
once, and perhaps never only a few like them. 
But they can try, and tryiug is succeeding in a 
measure ; for what one man can produce, another 
can as a general rule, by like exertion. By getting 
pure Short Horns, or getting a cross between Short 
Horns and natives, or of the Short Horns and Ayre- 
shire or Holderness, they may easily double the av- 
— quantity of milk and butter they now pro- 

uce. 





Plant Corn for Fodder. 


If any of our readers are not certain that their 
pastures will hold out through the latter part of 
summer and fall, it would be wise in them to select 
a good mellow piece of ground, say an acre, and 
plant it with the seed of the tallest corn they can 
procure so that they can cut it up as fodder for their 
milk cattle, or oxen at a time when the pastures 
fail. The planting of corn in this way, and even 
the cutting of it involves some work, but we know 
it will pay, right handsomely too. Corn must not 
be sown broadcast, though it may give a very good 
crop, and rather more than an equal weight of hay 
from an acre, yet it will not grow near as well as 
when sown in rows, just as white beans are. The 
ground previous to plowing should be heavily ma- 
nured and the plow should run as deep as it can be 
driven; after harrowing, mark out the rows with a 
light plow, not over two feet apart, or just so that 
@ cultivator can be run between them with ease. 
Then sow the corn as thick as you would white 


beans, and as soon as the rows can be seen, pass 
through it with the cultivator. If possible before 
it gets too high, give it another hoeing with the same 
implement, and by the middle of August, when 
your milk cattle will be suffering from the poverty 
of the pastures, especially if the season should be 
a dry one, you will have a first rate supply of suc- 
culent and sweet food, which they will eat greedily, 
and all it will cost will be the labor of cutting. If 
the corn is given a fair chance, with a good qual- 
ity of ground, and an ample supply of manure, | 
half an hour’s work will load up a wagon full at 
any time. Try it, and tell us if we do not speak 
what will be found correct. We have seen a horse 
and cow kept on less than the tenth part of an acre 
for six weeks in the fall. The corn was cut with | 
a straw cutter and mixed with bran or ship stuff. 
It made rich milk. 





Fow. Meavow Grass.—An “ Inquirer” wants to 
know from some one who has had some actual ex- 
perience with fowl meadow grass, in what its supe- | 
riorities consist as a grass for hay on which to feed 
cattle, horses and sheep, over the common red-top; 
and whether it is better than red-top on marsh | 


lands. He would also like to know from some of | 


those who have actually tried it, how much seed . 
they have sown upon an acre of marsh land, what 
the seed cost, and what time of year was deemed 
the most preferable for sowing it ? 

It is to be hoped that some one will answer these | 
questions. There has been much said about the good 
qualities of this variety as a marsh grass; and it is 
stated that, from the luxuriance of its growth in 
moist and wet soils, more can be cut off an acre 
than of any other kind.. That this grass makes a | 
tall growth and a soft hay is well known; but is it 
as valuable for feed as other grasses? Will cattle 
or sheep thrive as well on it? Is there as little 
waste in feeding a ton of it as thereis in feeding off 
a ton of red-top or timothy. There have been 
several trials of this grass made by farmers, and we 
should be glad to-hear how they have resulted, be- 
fore recommending it further. The seed of this 
grass can be obtained in Detroit at the rate of $4 
per bushel. Good pene 3 is only worth 12 shil- 


lings per bushel. 


Manny's Reaper & MowEr.—We call attention 
to the advertisement of J. H. Manny, of Rochford, 
Illinois, whose adjustable Reaper and Mower has 
won a large number of premiums at the several 
agricultural exhibitions. 

Penrietp’s WaREHousE ror AcricuLTuRAL Ma- 
CHINES AND SzEDs.—The Messrs. Penfield, of this 
city, are agents for the sale of many of the im- 
proved implements now offered to the public, 








They also keep on hand a great variety of seeds of 
all kinds. 
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The Executive Committee of this Society, consist- 
ing of Benjamin Pearson, President ; F. H. Rankin, 
Secretary ; and Jonathan Dayton, A. E. Wilcox, D. 
N. Montague, J. L. Gage, and Daniel Clark, met at 

‘Flint on the 27th of March last. From a published 
report of their proceedings, we perceive that a very 
full and liberal list of Premiums has been made out 
premiums has been made out, to be awarded at the 

fifth Annual Fair of the Society, which is to be 
held on Wednesday and Thursday, the 4th aad 5th 
days of October next. Competitors for Premium 
farms must notify. the Secretary of their intention 
on or before the first day of June. Applications 
for Premiums for field crops may be entered on the 
days of the Fair. Premiums will be awarded on 
the first Wednesday in Decembor. ll articles en- 
tered for competition to be grown or manufactured 
in the County. 

Good Spanish Sheep. 

A few weeks since we were pleased to meet J. B. 
Collins Esq., of Lyndon, Washtenaw County, with 
a flock of very superior Spanish Sheep, consisting 
of over ahundred. He had just purchased the en- 
tire flock of Mr. Rouse of Lodi. The sheep were 
in fine condition, and were highly creditable to the 
grower. The clip of wool from the flock last Spring 
averaged five pounds and eighteen ounces each, of 
beautifal texture. Mr. Collins deserves much cred- 
it for introducing more fine sheep into his neighbor- 
hood and we hope he may be amply remunerated 
for the outlay. 


Sheep Manure for Flax. 


Mr. Leavenworth, of Ann Arbor, stated to us a 
few days since, that while he resided in Steuben 
county, N. Y., his sheep were yarded at night for 
two successive summers in a yard made for the pur- 
pose. He then plowed and and planted to corn, 
and had a good crop; the next Spring he sowed 
with flax which grew so tall that he could stand 
among it without shoes and bring the tops together 
over his head and tie them. He bad enlarged the 
lot and on that part not included within the sheep- 
fold the flax was much shorter, and easily to be ob- 
served by any oneata distance. The soil was what 
ho called “a poor hard pan.” The above facts 
speak loudly in favor of sheep manure, much of 
which might be saved by yarding sheep of nights, 
and not permit them to occupy the road to perplex 
the traveller. 


Larczt Ege.—We have been shown an egg by H. 
W. Hyatt of Ann Arbor, that measures eight inches 
in circumference lengthwise,and six and a half inch- 
€ around its sides,and weighs one fourth of a pound. 
It is supposed to be from a hen one fourth Shang- 











Raising Calves, 

Messrs. Eprrors :—Permit me to say a word or 
two about my method of raising calves. I, like 
many others, live in a part of the country but 
thinly settled. Our cattle and cows range at large 
in the summer. Now, we wish to raise all our 
calves, make them bring up the cows, and yet 
make all the butter we can. My plan is to take 
the calf from the cow at a day old and make it 
learn to drink milk, yet let it suck a little after I 
have milked the cow clean, to make her own and 
come home for it. If the cow holds up her milk, 
I strip her after taking the calf away. Ifshe be- 
comes indifferent to the calf, I set the dog on it in 
her presence, when she will rush to its protection 
and think more of it than before. I once made a 
farrow cow own another cow's calf in that way, 
and she would come up for it as well as if it had 
been her own. Some may think it cruel to seta 
dog on a calf, but you don’t want to let your dog 
bite it, but just frighten enough to excite the cow's 
motherly feelings. 

By managing in this way I raise good calves on 
skimmed milk from the time they are two weeks 
old, and at small cost. Yours truly, 

Hunter, Genesee, April, '54, CLARK Pierce. 

In connection with the above, we subjoin the 
following timely hints on raising calves, which we 
clip from an exchange. As the main object is to 
raise the best calves at the least expense, the 
more practical experience we can give, the better 
able will the farmer be to judge of the merits of 
the various methods. 

“You need not instruct me about raising calves,’ 
says one; “I will challenge any one to raise better ones 
than I do.’? No doubt of that; but the question is, 
whether, when your calves are three months old, they 
have cost you $1.00 or $6.00. This, among small farm- 
ers, is the question ; large farmers can do as they choose, 
One cow that will bring up two good calves would make, 
during the time, if milked, at least 8 Ibs. of butter per 
week, for twelve weeks, Rather an expensive pair of 
ealves truly; they may probably be worth, when the 
next winter sets in, $4.00 or $5.00 euch, Another, per- 
haps, raises calves with a little less expense, but still they 
cost him more than he can afford; you will often hear 
him say, that ‘ he jad rather boy, than raise them.’ He 
feeds them, prrbape new milk two or three weeks, and 
then as much skimmed miJk as they can eat, the remain- 
der of the time. He has good calves, but they are too 
costly. Although he has saved two-thirds of the butter, 
he bas fed them all the milk, and unless he was able to 
feed grain to his hogs, they have been raising calves. 
Some are unwilling to do a little extra labor that the 
may save a few dollars in raising ealves; but they will 
work five tintes as long, and harder, to earn the same 
amount they might have saved. 

“T have lor several years raised calves in the following 
.manper ; if others know of a cheaper mode, which is as 
good, I would like to learn it, [take a quantity of white 
beans (say three pints), scald them, pour off the water, 
salt and conk them just as { would prepare them for the 
table. When cooked soft, pour in water till a common 
dinner pot is nearly filled, then thicken, it with lodian 
meal, and cook afew minutes longer. I calculate that 
the skimmed milk of one cow is sufficient for two calves. 





| hai and three fourths Dominique. 
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Put in about ove pint of the pudding to each calf. If it 
gets sour in warm weather before it is used up, it is none 
the worse for that. I generally feed sour milk the: last 
half of the time. If the food does not always seem to 
agree with the-calf, scald the milk. Beans that are da- 
mee for market, are worth just as much to feed, Five 

8 of beans, and a bushel and a hulf.of meal, £ be- 
Reve to be quite enough for two calves, for three months. 
Ifany should feel disposed to laugh at skim-milk-Indian- 
meal bean-porridge-calves, if they will give mea call, I 
will show them calves and young stock raised io that 
way, which will bear inspection, and prepare them for a 
hearty laugh, unless the fit should leave them. 

I have ssid more than I intended already, but as 
calves are calves till they are a year old, they need a littie 
extra feed and care during the first winter. One well 
kept is worth $2 more when one year old, than one 
poorly kept. They can be kept lookiug just as thrifty, 
and growing just as well, as in sammer. ts are more 
natural for them than grain, and when fed on the former 
there is no danger of the disease called black-leg: They 
are more fond of the sugar-beet than of any = oh kind 
of roots, One bushel per month would be a good supply, 
and it takes but a small piece of ground and a very ihitle 
labor to raise them, Those who are always afraid of a 
little extra labor in rearing stock, woul do well to re- 
member that it is not half the extra labor to keep stock 
in good condition that it is to be lifting them up in the 
spring, when they are ia quite a low condition, 


#7 L. 8. Noble of Port Huron writes that Ly- 
on’s Magnetic Powder for killing bed bugs and other 
house vermin, is an excellent remedy for lice on 
cattle and poultry, and is also very efficacious in 
quieting fleas and flies. He considers it perfectly 
safe and free from poison. It may be had at the 
druggists in almost any town. 








To KEEP Worms FROM Seep Corn,—To prevent 
worms from eating into seed corn after it is planted 
is almost a hopeless task ; and the remedy that one 
man finds serviceable, another will tell you has no 
effect. Corn steeped in moderately strong tobacco 
water, and then rolled in plaster before planting, 
has been found to suffer but little from the cut 
worm. Some have tried tarring their seed, or 
steeping it for a short time in tar water, and then 
rolling it in plaster. In using tar, care must be 
taken not to let the water be strong enough to in- 
jure the vitality of the seed, which it will do. ‘The 
mere odor of the tar on the seed is sufficient to keep 
the worms off. 





New Varreties or Spring Waeat.—We learn 
that Mr. E. R. Adams, of Ixonia, has purchased a 
few bushels of a new variety of spring wheat, called 
“ Eldorado,” which he intends to give a fair trial 
the ensuing season. He obtained it in the vicinity 
of Green Bay, and paid a dollar a bushel for it. 
It is said to be entirely free from smut, and can be 
grown on upland and low, with equal profit. The 
straw has a strength equal to the weight of its 
head, and consequently is not liable to crinkle down 
as do other varieties: If it yields well, grows free 
from smut, and stands up straight and handsome, 
it may well be called “Eldorado,” or the golden 
wheat.” Watertown Chron. ( Wis.) 





Book Notices. 
Tue Porticat Works or W, H. C. Hosmer, 

We take pleasure in acknowledging through the | 
Farmer, the receipt of a beautiful copy of Hosmer’s 
Poems, in two volumes from 0. Morse of this city. 
The work has been cordially received and exten- 
sively noticed by the press in general, and in speak- 
ing of it through our columns, we are glad to aid 
in giving the publicity which it has already attained, 
a permanence which it deserves. The Farmer is 
often a permanent resident in families where a 
newspaper is more like a transient visitor, glanced 
at with curiosity at first, but readily laid aside and 
soon forgotten. 

Many of our readers are familiar with the name 
of Mr. Hosmer as a poet, from the fugitive pieces 
which have been floating upon the current of pub- 
lic literature for several years past, but few per- 
haps are aware how much the future will be in- 
debted to him for the preservation of those Indian 
legends and traditions which will ono day give the 
charm of a strange and wild romance to the past 
history of our country. A great part of the first 
volumeis devoted to alengthy poem entitled “ Yon- 
nondio; or the Warriors of the Genesee,” and is 
descriptive of events which transpired in the valley 
of that river in the summer and autumn of 1687. 
It is written in the style of Scott's poems of border 
warfare, and though unequal to them in delicacy of 
fancy and often harsh, wanting smoothness and per- 
fection of rythm, will yet possess a local interest 
best appreciated by those whose early homes, like 
that of the poet, were in that beautiful valley or its 
vicinity, and whose memories still retain the names 
and many of the traditions of the Five Nations. 
Most of the short poems filling up the book are tra- 
ditionary songs and legends of the Senecas. The 
following stanza from “The Old Indian Orchard,” 
is both descriptive and prophetic of the doomed and 
fast fading race : 


“ Alas! for the heart-broken remnant surviving ! 
The deeds of their fathers arouse them no more ! 

His team o’er their hearth-stones, the farmer is driving ; 
Unroofed are their wigwams on Erie's green shore, 

Not long round the graves of their dead will they ponder, 
A cloud is above them vr | cannot dispel— 

Lo! westward, far westward the homeless must wander, 
And land-robbers laugh while they sobout , farewell!” 


The second volume gives a greater variety in 
topics and style, under the general heads of “Oc- 
casional Poems,” * Historic Scenes,” “ Martial. Lyr- 
ics,” “ Songs and Ballads,” “Funeral Echoes,” “ Son- 
nets,” and “ Miscellaneous Poems.” Mr. Hosmer is 
a worshipper of Nature, but he does not idealize; 
trees, flowers and birds are just what Nature made 
them, and, much as he may admire he never goes | 
into extacies about them. The good, the beautiful, 
the pure and true receive their meed from his pen. | 

The work is published by Redfield, New York; | 
it is handsomely got up, well printed, and accom- | 
panied by a portraic of the author. It may be 
at the book store of C. Morse in this city. 
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ing,” is the title of anew Temperance tale, recently 


& Mulligan, of Buffalo. It is written by Thurlow 
W. Brown, who, as the editor of the Cayuga Chief, 
has long been battling valiantly in the temperance 
cause. The object of the work is to do good by 
showing the consequences of intemperance, but in 
our opinion it has in part defeated itself by too 
much exaggeration, in crowding too many terrible 
incidents into one small neighborhood, and by the 
super-abundance of expletives with which its style 
is loaded. As a general thing, it is good evidence 
of the life and merit of a work of this kind to find 
quotations and extracts from its pages in the papers 
of the day, and “Minnie Hermon” has furnished 
more than one thrilling paragraph and chapter for 
such use, notwithstanding some severe criticisms 
have appeared on the faults we have mentioned, 
and the still harsher opinions that prejudice and 
self-interest have arrayed, not so much against the 
book, as the cause it advocates. The friends of the 
Maine Law hail it as an efficient aid in their warfare 
against alcohol. 


Ja We are indebted to A. C. Ingham, Secretary 
of Wisconsin State Agricultural Society, for a copy 
of the Transactions for the year 1852, It. eon- 
tains much valuable information relative to the Ag- 
ricultural prospects of that comparatively new 
State, and gives some fine portraits of prize cattle 
and horses. Mr. Ingham will please accept our 
thanks. 

We have the same acknowledgments to make to 
the Secretary of the Middlesex County Society, 


Tae Parton MaGazine, published by Jethro Jack- 


lent periodical, we observe that besides other im- 
provements, Mr. Jackson has secured the services 
of Alico Carey as assistant in the editorial depart- 
ment. Miss Carey’s populanty as a writer will give 
new interest to.a Journal which already stands de- 
servedly high in the estimation of the reading pub- 
lic. 

Western Lrrerary Capinet.—The “ Cabinet” for 
April was received too late for notice in our last 
number. That it is growing in favor with the pub- 
lic is evident from the flattering manner in which 
it is received and spoken of by the press of our 
Mrs. Sheldon deserves encour- 
agement and we hope she will continue to receive 
it. The Cabinet is published monthly, at Detroit, 
at the low price of #1 per annum. 

BuAckwoop.—Scott’s reprint of Blackwood for 
March has been received. Its contents are varied 
and: possess an interest in keeping with the high 
Yeputation of the work for literary, political and 


Minnie Hermon: or The Night and its Morn- 





TH E pal N TANICAL GA- 
@HTTE: Condi ody A We ve s ma! ena, Cin- 


a have had oceasion to recommend this most 
excellent journal to the public already as every way 
worthy of the patronage of horticulturists and those 
engaged in the production of fine fruit, fine trees or 
the general embellishment of the ground. The 
editors are men of large experience and ability, and 
their Magazine bears unmistakable evidence that 
they deserve to receive a liberal patronage from the 
friends of horticulture in the west. Besides com- 
municating much information on fruits, flowers, and 
the general products of the garden and orchard, 
there is a portion of it devoted specially to instruc- 
tion in the science of botany. It is elegantly print- 
ed, and richly embellished and is published by Der- 
by & Miller of Cincinnati, at $3 per year. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE STATISTICAL GAZETEER OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ; founded on and com- 
piled from official Federad and State returns, and on the the sey- 
enth National census. By Richard Swainson Fisher, M. dD. Lite- 
rary editor of * Cotton’s American Atlas,” editor of the “‘ Amer- 
ican Railway ibe author of the “ Book of the World,’ etc., ete. 
mem Colton, New York ; for sale by 8. D. Elwood & 

0 troit. 


A glance at the contents of the above valuable 
work will convince any one of its superiority over 
any other now extant. Its completeness in every 
department required in a Gazeteer recommends it 
at once as a reliable guide to the man of business, 
and as a book of reference for statistics connected 
with the government, settlement, population, im- 
provements and condition of the whole country it 
will prove invaluable. One chief merit is the mi- 
nute description given of all post office towns, des- 
ignating which are such, and which are not. To 
sum up in a brief notice, we can safely say, that in 
the number of names of places, in the quantity of 
minute statistical information, in typographical ex- 
ecution, and in value as a work or reference, Col- 
ton’s Gazeteer of the United States is far superior 
to any other publication of the kind. More noise 
has been made in relation to the appearance of 
other works of a similar character, but this challenges 
a fair comparison. It ought to be in every school 
library of the State. 


THE CULTURE OF THE GRAPE, and Wine-making; By ed 
wrt Bucwayan, with an Appendix containing directions for 
cultivrtion of the Strawberry, by N. Loneworru, Publihed y 
Moore, Anderson & Company, Cincinnati. 


We acknowledge the receipt per mail of this val- 
uable treatise on the culture of the Grape and 
Strawberry. It contains much opportune and in- 
structive information relative to the cultivation of 
there two delicious fruits. Of a former edition of 
“ Buchanan's Treatise on the Grape,” Mr. Downing 
said, “It deals more with facts and less with specu- 
lation, supposition, and belief, than anything on this 
topic that has yet appeared in the United States. 
In other words, a man may take itand plant a vine- 
yard and raise grapes. with success.” 





miscellaneous information. 


The twe combined make a most useful work for 
the Horticulturist. ‘ 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


8. B. NOBLE, EDITOR. 


Bark Lice. 

Mr. R. F, Jonnsrone :—The questions in rela- 
tion to farming have hitherto received solutions in 
your columns, sufficient for my purpose, without 
any effort on my part to call them forth; but I now 
find myselfin a puzzle which I am so skeptical as 
to doubt the ability even of the learned occupant of 
the editorial chair fully to solve. Nevertheless, you 
shall have a fair opportunity to try your wisdom. 
Enclosed I send you a small strip of the bark of an 
apple-tree, and also of an apple-paring, which, on 














elose examination, you will find bearing a singular | 
aspect; those small dark colored protuberances of 
an oblong form. First, what are they ? ? secondly, | 


skin of the apple they were scattered here and there 
one in a place, at a distance of about half an inch 
from each other. They were a species of bark louse. 
Harris in his book on insects, thus describes them: 
“The limbs and the smooth parts of trunks of apple 
trees are sometimes completely covered with these 
insects, and present a very singularly rough and 
wrinkled appearance [ just such’ as that sent us by 
Mr. Rogers] from the bodies which are closely 
crowded together. In the winter these insects are 
torpid, and apparently dead. They measure about 
one tenth of an inch length, and are of an oblong 
oval shape, gradually decreasing to a point at one 
end, and are ofa brownish color very near to that of 
thebark of the tree.” The same writer says, “these 
insects have become extremely common, and infest 
our nurseries and young trees to a very great ex- 
tent. In the Spring, the eggs from which the in- 


how came they there? thirdly, how shall I effectu- sects are hatched are readily' to be seen on raising 
ally get rid of them! These are the three ques-| the little muscle shaped shells beneath which they 
tions upon which I would like to have you try your are concealed.” 

wisdom. And to assist you in this investigation, I) 4 writer in the Prairie Farmer, who had tried to 


will state that these singular things first made their cure this disease which he found injuring and killing 
appearance upon some trees adjacent to a piggery his trees, tried weak ley, and strong ley, and the ap- 
and lane for cattle to pass to and from the barn-yard. | plication of sulphur by boring holes in the trees and 
At first I supposed them to be mere scales of the, | filling them with the powder, but.all would not do; 
outer bark of the tree, (as I did not examine them and he then goes on to describe how he discovered 


closely,) occasioned by the trees’ receiving too much | 


énimal manure from the washing of the lane; but 
I now believe them to be an oviparous produc- 
tion of an insect of some kind. Certain it is | 


that they either step the pores of the bark, or suck | 


the sap so as to kill the tree in a few years; and 
they continue to spread farther into the orchard 
every year. Trees whose bodies measure 5 or 6) 
inches in diameter are now nearly dead from this | 
cause, and the whole orchard seems doomed to in- 
evitable destruction, The bark soon peels up in 
large scales, and the infection extends from the 
root to the tip branch, and even on the fruit as you 
will see by the apple-paring. We have scraped, 
rubbed, scoured and washed them from the root as 
high as we could reach, with soap and ley, strong 
ley alone, white-washed them in the fall, and some- 
times in the spring also. They first made their ap- 
pearance about four years since. If you or your 
correspondents can give an effectual remedy you 
will confer a favor upon at least one of the constant 
readers of the Michigan Farmer from its beginning 
to the present day, and perhaps others also. 

Gravy Rartos, Kent Co. Mich. March 30. J. C. Rogers. 

The foregoing letter refers as we believe to an 
insect called the bark lowse. We examined the 
piece of bark sent with the letter, and also the skin 
of the apple. The piece of bark was so thickly 
covered with the little shells or remains of the dead 
insect that the point of a needle could not be put 





down on it without touching one of them. On the 


the cause of the disease and the remedy as follows: 

“About the time the apple blossom was ready to open 
and the leaves on the trees made them look quite 
green, (this season from the 15th to the 25th of May,) 
I discovered by close examination with the unassisted 
eye, some small specks like flour dust, that were 


moving upon the surface of the bark; by the aid of | 


a magnifying glass I found they were the insects 0 
hard to get at, and that they had just come out from 
under their invulnerable shields, and the conclusion 
was irresistible that this was the time to attack them; 
so at it I went. I took soft soap and water, and 
mixed them so as to form a solution something in 
consistence like thin glue, and spread it over the 
body and branches as far as I could reach with an 
old whitewash brush, and slayed my thousands, and 
tens of thousands, as Samson did the Philistines, 
though not exactly with the same weapon. Where 
ever the fluid touched them they immediately be- 
came discolored, or of a brown color which was eyv- 
idence that it had taken effect. Upon examination 
a few days after there appeared nothing left but a 
dry flaky skin. The difficulties in the way of the , 
application seem to bein reaching every part of the 
tree. Scales of the bark will prevent it reaching 
them, and at the time of their hatching it is impos- 
sible to apply it to every twig, the tree being in leaf 
and blossom ; another is, they do not all hatch at 
the same time. I believe it to be best to wait until 
they are about all done moving, and then apply the 
alkali, or else apply it several times. One applica 
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| tion, however, if made at the right time, will nearly 
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clear the. tree wherever it touches; the old shields 
or cases will remain, but there will be but few new 
ones. I have rather come to the conclusion that if 
we can keep the body of the tree healthy, their con- 
tinuance upon the tree will not materially injure it; 
the unobstructed supply of sap from the body and 
branches being sufficient for the wants of both.” 


Renovation of Peach Trees. 


If you have Peach trees showing symptoms of 
decay, remove the surface soil from the bole of the 
tree outward, from one: to three feet, according to 
the size of the tree. Examine the tree, and if any 
worms are found, dig them out with a short-pointed 
knife, and procure from some blacksmith’s shop a 
quantity of charcoal dust, cinders, and small pieces 
of coal, and fill up around the tree, extending out 
as far as the roots go, with the coal. The effect will 
be, the tree will grow more rapid, and become 
healthy, and the quality of the fruit improved. 

By placing around the bole of the tree from two 
to eight quarts of leached or unleached ashes, you 
will get rid of the peach worm. Replace the ashes 
if washed away by hard rains. 








How I Savep my Corrants.—On returning 
home after an absence of a couple of years, some 
four years since, I found my eurrant bushes, which 
were in rows on the outside of my garden, over- 
grown with witch-grass,and was informed by my 
better half, that she could not welcome my return 
with a glass of currant juice, as her bushes had 
yielded but a very few currants the season past. I 
could not think of losing them, as I was too fond of 
their fruit, and besides, they had cost me too much 
labor. Digging them up and rooting out all the 
grass was too great a task; therefore, I thought I 
would try and smother it out. I covered the earth 
around them to the depth of two or three inches 
with tan bark, putting some half a dozen shovebfulls 
in the ceritre of each bush. It operated to a charm. 
The grass was exterminated, and the next season I 
spaded in the tan bark, and since then my bushes 
have yielded bountifully. I am satisfied that veget- 
ble dressing is equally as good, if not better, for 
trees and shrubbery than barnyard manure, whieh 
I save for field dressing.—Maine Farmer. 





Tan Bark vor SrrawserRizs.—A subscriber 
wishes to know when tan bark may be applied to 
strawberries. It may be applied at any time in the 
fall as a protection to keep the frost from penetra- 
ting deep into the ground; or it may be applied in 
the spring, as it sometimes is, between therows. It 
keeps the ground moist and tends to pro the 
growth of the plants, at the same time hindering 
the runners from taking root, Tan bark, after it 
has served the purpose of protecting the plants in 


the winter, is dug inte the ground: in the Spring and 
is considered very useful as a manure for the straw- 
berry. 
Preparing and Sowing Carrot Seed. 

Unless under very favorable circumstances car- 
rot seed does not readily yegetate, and frequent- 
ly the weeds come up first and grow so large that 
the carrots when they come up are not worth weed- 
ing. 

We have found the following method the best for 
preparing the seed and sowing. To any quantity 
of good seed, add four or six times its bulk of sandy 
loam or a soil alittle adhesive. Mix this thorough- 
ly with the seed and moisten the compost sufficient 
to promote vegetation. Place the mixture in a tub 
orany convenient vessel and expose it to the sun or in 
a warm room, stirring the mixture every day. Let-it 
remain until the seeds haye become swollen but not 
sprouted. Now prepare yoursoil by plowing or spa- 
ding, and harrow or rake it smooth ; with a cord and 
narrow hoe make the drills one inch deep and as far 
apart as you please. Take a portion of your seed 
in mixture and again add two parts of dry sand and 





| proceed to drop the seed or mixture along the drills 


sparingly so as to guard against sowing too think ; 
cover the seeds half an inch; if you have a roller, roll 
the beds slightly. The drill being one inch deep 
and the seed covered half an inch leaves the rows 
so they can be traced and if the weeds should veg- 
etate first, they may be hoed without disturbing the 
carrot. Seed prepared as above will generally be 
up as soon as the weeds, and by hoeing and weed- 
ing early you will be likely to succeed in raising a 
good crop; but unless your soil is pretty free from 
foul seed, and some precaution taken to prepare the 
seed, you will be quite as likely to fail. Thin the 
plants to about five inches apart and keep the weeds 
out, 





Raise Parsnips. 


The parsnip can be raised much more easily than 
the carrot,and is quite equal to it for feeding horses, 
cattle or swine. It has the advantage over some 
other crops, by its hardiness to endure our most se- 
vere winters. A deep, rich, and rather moist soil 
is preferable, but they succeed well in good dry 
soil. We have grown them in marsh muck over 2 
feet long and proportionately large. They may be 
sown late in the fall or very early in the spring. 
Never sow them when the soil is dry and hot; it is 
better to wait for rain. 


Exuiorr’s AMERICAN Fruit Grower's Guipe.—In 
our last number we took occasion to notice this ex- 
cellent work, a copy of which we received from 0, 
M, Saxton, publisher N. Y. D. B. Cook & Ca, of 
Chicago, also publish the same work. Messrs. Kerr 








& Doughty of this city have it for sale. 
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LADIES" DEPARTMENT. 
Farmers’ Daughters. 

Some one writing over the signature of 8. A. 7., 
or F., we cannot rightly make out which it is, dis- 
courses in no very friendly terms or choice English 
about the education of farmers’ daughters of the 
present day. Correspondents who deal in such 
sweeping censure, and volunteer to advise and in- 
struct on subjects of such importance, should have 
the courage to give their names with their advice. 
The writer's deficiency in education is evidenced by 
his letter, and yet hear how coolly he speaks of the 
same want in others. He says: “Our girls” (and 
he is talking of farmers’ daughters in general,) “are 
brought up in idleness and ignorance as to what 
pertains to domestic economy; if they can get a 
calico dress at one shilling 9 yard, and a cheap bon- 
net of straw, and walk the street from morning till 
night, they suppose this to be the mark of a true 
lady.” 
It will be well for our correspondent if the girls 
in his neighborhood do not discover the author of 
such sentiments. It is a libel for which, if we are not 
mistaken, he would be obliged to pay damages at a 
dear rate. Farmers’ daughters, we believe you are 
capable of defending yourselves; what say you of 
the truth or appropriateness of such wholesale scan- 
dal? Come in from that “street” bounded by rail 
fences overgrown with brambles, where you have 
been promenading since sunrise to display your 
shilling calico ;” lay aside your “cheap bonnets of 
straw,” (what would the man have you wear?) take 
up your pens and tell us in plain English, without 
a capital letter in every other word, why you do not 
do all the carding, spinning and weaving the wool- 
en and linen goods necessary to clothe the family 
and furnish your beds and tables, as your grand- 
mothers and great-grand-mothers did before you, 
and as our correspondent declares you ought to do 
now. Is there any good reason why you should be 
willing to have this labor performed by machines 
that men have invented for the express purpose of 
doing it? Are you the only class whose pride or 
vanity or love of leisure can be gratified by this 
change in domestic economy? Can you state what 
advantages you reap from the present system of gel- 
ling wool and buying cloth, besides the one spoken 
of by your friend, gaining leisure to sport your 
“cheap bonnets” and “shilling calicoes” from morn- 
ing till night. Is it true, as our writer affirms, that 
to “play a tune on a spinning wheel, make a good 
loaf of bread, or do a washing that will look decent 
to hang on a line, are things which are all overlooked 
in the education ‘of girls at the present day.” 

He attributes the poverty of farmers in general 
to the idleness and extravagance of their wives and 
daughters, who le says incur immense store debts 





in the purchase of these “cheap straw bonnets,” and 
“shilling calico dresses,” and then walk the streets | 
to exhibit them. He advises “the farmers to keep || 
their wool at home and set their girls to work at 
it.” He further says : “When we were young our 
parents taught us to believe that girls were drones 
in the hive if they could not card and spin and 
weave their table linen and diaper and bed-blankets 
and sheets. But now if we go from home to stay 
over night we are obliged to sleep in cotton sheets, 
which is enough to freeze the soul out of one in this 
northern climate.” 

Girls, the gauntlet is fairly flung at your feet; 
who will take it up ? 


An Appeal. 

Friends of the Michigan Farmer, what do you 
ask of that paper? That it come to you laden with 
the useful and agreeable, that you may rise from 
its perusal pleased and profited? I know you ex- 
pect this, yet are you not thoughtless, and some- 
times unreasonable in your demand? Haye you 
done your duty by it? Do you strive to embellish 
its pages with the ideas of the True and the Use- 
ful which have a dwelling place in the depths of 
your chambers of knowledge, and which are only 
waiting for you to give them utterance? Too ma 
ny of you do not. | While you read with interest 
the social contributions which there find a place, 
you forget that you are a member of that social 
circle, and should therefore be an entertainer as 
well as entertained. 

The Farmer, the pioneer in behalf of farming 
interests in our young and vigorous State, stands 
deservedly high in the estimation of her people 
who judge of things by their merit. Let others 
come and be weleomed, but let not tried friends be 
neglected for new ones. The Educational and La 
dies’ Departments have given their share of inter- 
est to the columns of this paper and in behalf of 
them I now appeal. Why is there so much flagging 
in contributions to them? There is talent enough 
among their friends to keep them overflowing with 
the wealth of thought and experience. Of the Ed- 
ucational, say not that “ we have a Journal devoted 
exclusively to its interests, and consequently there 
is no longer need that the Farmer should devote 
space to it.” This excuse seems to me wholly with- 
out weight, first, because at least half the readers 
of the Farmer do not take that paper; and sec- 
ondly because its columns are not open to the so- 
cial style of the Farmer's correspondence. The 
contributions to the Educational Journal appear to 
be from those who expect to bear critical scrutiny; 
from those who claim to teach the purity of lan- 
guage. I would recommend it to every family and 
trust that it will be read not only by teachers, but 








| by parents, who should be qualified to judgeof the 
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capacities of teachers to whom they entrust; their 
children, We go not to the Farmer to criticize what 
we find there, we go expecting to be sociably re- 
ceived and sociably entertained, as in the house of 
an intimate friend where it is not required that the 
severe rules of etiquette be always practiced.. We 
want through the Farmer what we shall not be able 
to get through the Journal; and even were the 
Journal open with the same freedom to all, it still 
could not in its limited space, do the whole work. 

A bright day has already dawned on the schools 
of our beautiful peninsula; may the light of this 
dawning grow brighter till its radience illumines the 
entire mass of our people, young and old, rich and 
| poor, male and female. 

In the Ladies’ Department there is not even this 
excuse for neglect; Here many plead the want of 
time! How fow among them cannot find time 
to sit an hour or two witha neighbor? Another 
excuse is “I cannot write.” See the mass of intele 
ligent letters sent to friends, and judge if this ex- 
cuse is passable. No, friends; it is not for lack of 
time or talent, or knowledge, but it is because you 
haye an innate dread of stepping into a new path— 
of doing something that may seem egotistical. 
| Away with these feelings; sit down and write for 
the Farmer ; do not waste time, ink and paper in 
making excuses which only deteriorate a good cyum- 
| position and make a bad one worse. If you senda 
good article, as no doubt you will, the editor and his 
readers will thank you; if a bad one, be sure he 
will not mortify yourself and your friends by pub- 
' lishing it. I say again to you, by your interest in 
the Farmer write for its columns. 


Truly Yours, Mrs. E. P. F. B. 
Froran Hit, Mich. ; 





From the N. Y. Tribune, 
Farmers Girls. 
Up in the early morning, just at the peep of day, 
Straining the milk in the dairy, turning the cows away, 
Sweeping the floor in the kitchen, making the beds up atairs, 
Washing the breakfast dishes, dusting the parlor chairs ; 


Been er ere pm eo peiey, hunting for eggs at the 





, 
Cleaning the turnips for dinner, spinving the stocking-yarn, 
Spreading the whitening linen down on the bushes below, 
Ransacking every meadow, where the red straw-berries grow 


Starching the “ fixens” for Sunday, churning the snowy cream, 
Rinsing the pails and strainer down in the running stream, 
Feeding the geese and turkies, making the pumpkin pies, . 
Jogging the little one’s cradle, driving away the flies; 


Grace in every motion, music inevery tone, 

Beauty of form and feature thousands might covet to own, 

Cheeks that rival spring roses, tceth the whicest of pearls,— 

One of these country maids is worth a score of your city girls. 
Nerth Hero, Vt. H. M. Lapp. 





2a We hope our Lady readers will pay atten- 
tion to the advertisement of friend Van Doren, 
who offers to weave quilts and coverlets of every 
| desirable shade, if his directions are followed. 
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House CLeaninG.——As this is about the season 
when good housewives clean their houses from gar- 
ret to cellar, it-may be:well to saya few words on 
the subject. When you wash paint do not use soft 
soap and warm water, for that will take off the paint 
as well as the dirt. Use cold water and hard soap. 
Scrub the floors with soft soap, and don’t put down 
the carpets till the floor is perfectly dry. Always 
put down some fine, clean (mind clean) straw be- 
neath the carpet, and lay it smooth and level, 
Carpets may be cleaned by pounding them in 
strong soap suds and washing them well out of the 
soap. The suds must be very strong and cold. 
This is done by cutting down the ,hard soap and 
dissolving it in warm water. The suds should feel 
slippery between the fingers. Bedsteads should 
receive a complete scrubbing with soap and water, 
and should not be put up until perfectly dry. The 
seams and holes should then be anointed with 
corrosive sublimate, dissolyed in alcohol, or sulphur 
mixed with camphene, or a solution of the chloride 
of zinc. No person should go to sleep iu a damp 
bedroom. Many people, by overlooking this cau- 
tion during house-cleaning season, catch severe 
colds, and make their beds with the clods of the 
valley before the subsequent Christmas. Always 
commence to clean at the top.of the house, and 
descend by steady and regular stages, Some peo- 
ple can clean their houses with quietness and 
scarce any disorder ; others do no, more work, but 
make a great deal of noise. If there is a dog or 
cat about the house, it generally disappears till 
the squall is over. The grand rule for facilitating 
work is system. Arrange all the work to be done, 
and how it is to be done, before commencing. For 
want of system, many a job has to be done over 
and over again.—Scientific American. 


2@- For white-wash extraordinary the following 
is the best recipe we have experimented with. The 
shades made by the added ochre, umber, &c., are 
really beautiful. For the white-wash take a clean 
barrel that will hold water. Put in it a half bushel 
of fresh-burned lime, and slake it by pouring over 
it boiling water sufficient to cover it four or five 
inches deep, and stirring it till slaked. Dissolve in 
water, and add two pounds of sulphate of zine 
(white vitriol), which in a few weeks will cause the 
wash to harden on the wood-work. Add sufficient 
water to bring it to the consistence of white-wash. 
Now to make this a pleasing cream color, add four 
pounds of yellow ochre. For a fawn color, take four 
pounds of umber, one pound of Italian red, and a 





half pound of lamp black. To make it a gray or 


stone color, add one pound of raw umber and two 
pounds of lamp black. The sulphate of zinc gives 
the wash a | a epee on renders it yery 
durable. Adding the ochre, umber, &., does not 
change the wash—only its color. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association. 

The semi-annual se8sion of the above Institution 
was held in this city during the past month. The 
proceedings were of a varied and interesting char- 
acter, calculated to elevate the calling of the teach- 
er, and infuse new life and energy into all those en- 
gaged in promoting the cause of education. Some 
excellent remarks were made the first evening on 
the free school system, by Messrs. Gregory, Bishop 
and Barstow, and upon education in its general 
sense by U. Tracy Howe, Esq., who as a citizen wel- 
comed the Assoviation to this city. 

On Wednesday morning the committee on nom- 
inations reported, and the following officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year : 

President—Rev. J. M. Gregory, of Detroit. 

Vice Presidents—J. F. Nichols, do 








do H. A. Pierce, Marshall. 

do E. W, Cheesbro, Grand Rapids. 
do J. Chandler, Coldwater. 

do W. B. Beals, Flint. 

do Tra Mayhew, Albion. 

do C. C. Hinsdell, Battle Creek. 
do M. 8. Hawley, Adrian. 


Recording Secretary—C. F’. Bellows, Climax. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. F. Carey, Detroit. 

Treasurer—Prof. O. Jackson, Ypsilanti. 

Executive Committee—Prof. E. O. Haver, Rev. 
J. Eastbrook, Mrs. Stone, and Miss Rockland. 

Mr. Gregory, in taking the chair, made an ener- 


getic and appropriate address to the teachers pres- 


ent. 

The report of the committée on penmanship drew 
forth some valuable suggestions from the Hon. Hor- 
ace Mann, Mr, Bingham and others. It was strong- 
ly recommended that children be taught drawing 
before writing, and that they practice this at an 
early age by the use of the black-board. 

It was earnestly advised that more attention be 
paid to the study of grammar in common schools ; 
teachers can do much towards educating their pu- 
pils in this branch by correcting their ungrammati- 
cal expressions. The subject of establishing a list 
of studies to be taught in common schools was ably 
discussed, and the daily practice of vocal music re- 
commended. 

After an animated debate on school government 
is was 

Resolved, That a committee of one be appointed 
on each of the subjects of “School Discipline,” and 
“Vocal Music,” and that they report complete at 
the next session of tha Association. This was adop- 
ted, and A. 8. Bingham, of Utica, appointed on the 
former, and L. J. Marey, of Detroit, on'the latter. 

Resolutions were also offered urging teachers to 
maintain the dignity of their profession by a ‘high 


mental culture and preparation for the office, and 
then boldly to demand a remuneration for their la- 
bors according to their value. : 

The propriety of petitioning the Legislature for 
the establishment of a “ Teachers’ Professorship,” 
was also under consideration. After much. argu- 
ment for and against the measure, it was finally 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
to consider what legislation is necessary to advance 
the interests of the Association, and report at the 
next session. 

The wisest step, probably, that could have beea 
taken in the matter. 
Welch of Ypsilanti, on this subject. He “thought 
that the establishment of teaching as a profession 
must be a total failure. He had no faith in the ef- 


please, but when he comes to work he will find his 
true level inevitably. No Legislature could elevate 
£ teacher; this must be done by himself and he 


selves.” 

Rev. J. M. Gregory, Mr. Bottsford and others 
also expressed similar ideas, concurring in the opin- 
ion that a teacher's dignity and respectability de- 
pend more upon his own merits and the fidelity 
with which he performs his work, than upon any 
artificial distinctions of titles to be conferred by 
legislative enactment. As a profession it might be 
advantageous by way of the influence of association, 
but as a lucrative or life-long business there were 
many obstacles to prevent it from over becoming 
parallel with the medical or legal professions. 

The “Journal of Education” received its share of 
attention; the course it had purswed as the organ of 
the Association was approved of, and the members 
future. ; 

The President then announced the following com- 
mittee to take into consideration the ptopriety of 
bringing before the Legislature the establishment 
otf the teacher's profession ; Profs. A. 8. Welch, 0. 
Jackson, Mr. Bartlett, Rev. Mr. Estabrook, and 
Messrs. Cochrane and ‘Nichols. 


Miss Rogers of the State Normal School at Yp- 
bilities and importance of the teacher's position. 
The following resolution was offered and passed: 


mal School, so perfect and complete in all its ar- 
rangements, and happily realizing the expectations 


hearty support and good wishes. 
Prof. Welch responded in bebalf of the State 








We like the remarks of Prof. | 
ficacy of titles. Bolster up a man as much ag you | 


thought we should look more carefully among our- ‘| 


pledged it their cordial and hearty support for the | 


silanti, read an able essay on the duties, responsi- | 


Resolved, That we heartily rejoice in the estab- | 
lishment and unparalled success of the State Nor- | 


and hopes of its founders. We wish for it uninter- | 
rupted success, and assure its instructors of our | 
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been prosperous aud has not felt any of the evils of 
connection with politics. There are two separate 
courses. One in English and the other for those 
who wish to prepare for teaching in Union Schools. 
These two courses have worked together most beau- 
tifully. There is a prejudice against a classical edu- 
cation, but it is only on the part of those who cannot 
appreciate these studies. He would thank the as- 
sociation for the sympathy manifested, ‘and felt as- 
sured that all teachers would always receive a wel- 
come at this institution. 

Resolved, That as only by the most active and 
cordial co-operation can teachers hope to advance 
the interests of their calling and promote the great 
cause of popular education : We, therefore, recom- 
mend the establishment of county associations and 
the frequent meeting of teacher's institutes as the 
means of increasing their usefulness and gaining 
| perfection in their profession. 

Other important resolutions were passed and bus- 
iness of interest to the Association transacted, for 
the details of which we have not room, but refer to 
the full report which will soon be published. 

The Hon. Horace Mann, Mr. Bishop, Mr. Sey- 
mour, and the Rev. A. C. Leach were elected hon- 
orary members of the Society. 
Mann delivered two able lectures before the Asso- 
ciation in the course of its.session. 

The Convention adjourned on Saturday the 22d, 
leaving it with the executive committee to give due 
notice of the time and place of their next meeting. 





Sawpvust ror Orcuarps.—A year ago last full I 
hauled a load of old rotten sawdust, and threw it 
around my young apple trees. My neighbor over 
the way is one of those characters who plods on in 
the same old track that his father and grandfather 
did, believing that they knew all and more too. My 
neighbor said, if I put saw-dusc around my trees 
I would surely kill them. He said he put manure 
around some of his trees, and killed them. I told 
him I would risk it “any how.” I put fresh stable 
manure around one row, and saw dust around the 
next; around athird row I put leached ashes; and 
the remainder of the orchard I manured with rot- 
ten barn-yard manure, and in the spring spread it, 
and planted well the ground with corn and pota- 
toes. The result was, many trees grew luxuriantly, 
but the trees where the sawdust was, grew the best, 
the bark being smoother, and the trees had a 
healthier appearance. I will state also, that part 
of the orchard planted to potatoes grew greatl 
better than that part planted to corn. The so 


was a clay loam.—Exchange, — 





Cure ror Hyprornosta.—Dr. Cooper, of this 
borough, claims to have discovered a certain cure 
for this terrible complaint. In consequence of the 
inability of patients to take liquids, he has reduced 
the ingredients into an extra and then into pills. 
Itis said to be a sov remedy. The recipe is 
} Alcoholic extract of Chickweed and Skull- 
cap in equal , made into four grain pills; three 
faye three times a day for nine days. Spasms will 

stopped in twenty-four hours; and the continu- 
ance for nine days is to prevent relapse, by bracin 
up the system against the disease. Should this prove 
8 certain cure for Hydrophobia, it will be a feather 
in the Doctor's cap.—W estchester Republican. 








The Hon. Horace 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Homer. 


The surface of the country around Homer is gen- 
erally level, the soil rich and well cultivated. The 
farmers seem to be in independent circumstances 
having large and well constructed houses and barns, 
with all the out buildings necessary for comfort and 
economy. Cook’s Prairie lies in this township, and 
is a beautiful tract of land comprising over one 
thousand acres. It is more properly a rich burr oak 
plain and not a prairie. 

The village of Homer is situated on the south 
branch of the Kalamazoo river; it is a pleasant lit- 
tle place containing three churches, two flouring 
mills, two saw mills, several stores and mechanic 
shops and a very good hotel, 

A literary institution called the Homer Academy 
has been endowed by subscriptions from the liberal 
citizens of the village and town. It has recently 
been opened under very favorable cireumstances. 
All branches usually taught in such schools will re- 
ceive attention there. 

Hiram Smith, Esq., who has purchased the right 
of the State of Michigan, to Seeley’s Straw and 
Stalk Cutter, has commenced their manufacture 
and is prepared to fill all orders, either.. wholesale 
or retail, . These machines have the appearance of 
being superior to any we have examined for cutting 
cornstalk fodder; they may be graduated to cut any 
desirable length. Messrs. Potter and Champion 
are enlarging their foundry and machine shop. 
They manufacture mest kinds of agricultural im- 
plements, among which is the Curtis plow, which 
seems to be a great favorite with farmers. 

In the vicinity of Homer is the nursery of A. W. 
Coon. Hearing of the proprietor's absence we did 
not visit it, but were told that he has a good assort- 
ment of choice varieties. Homer has as many fine 
orchards as any town we have visited, and they gen- 
erally have the appearance of being well cared for. 

The farm of Hiram Smith, about a mile from 
the village contains two hundred acres, and was 
purchased by him two years ago; it already shows 
the effect of skillful cultivation. The first season 
he sowed twenty acres of wheat, plowed only once, 
but deep. The straw of a previous wheat crop was 
scattered over the ground; a boy followed the plow, 
drew the straw into each furrow where it was com- 
pletely covered by the sueceeding furrow. From 
this field he harvested twenty-five and a half bush- 
els peracre. Mr. 8. thinks the plan adopted by 
him the best to make straw available as manure 
with the least expense. He is also engaged toa 
eonsiderable extent in raising sheep; and has a 





8 | choice flock ; » cross of the Silesian with the Span- 


ish.. He has some excellent bucks which he will 
dispose of; they are very fine wooled and good sized 
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bodies. His swine are a cross of Leicestershire and 
Berkshire. A large and productive orchard of 
choice fruit adds greatly to the value of this farm. 
Mr. Smith has his ground extensively seoded to clo- 
ver which he intends another year to plow under. 

The farm of Mr. H. Churchill, adjoining the vil- 
lage consists of one hundred acres all under culti- 
vation. In each lot of nine or ten acres there is 
living water in the driest seasons. 

Mr. C.’s dwelling is large and commodious, and 
builtin good modern style. “His barns and out- 
buildings are excellent and well designed. He has 
a large orchatd of superior fruit, and is now exper- 
imenting with a view to destroy the apple worm by 
turning his hogs into the orchard. This he has 
done for two years, and intends to try it one year 
more. So far the experiment has not been satisfac- 
tory; there seemed to be as many wormy apples 
last fall in proportion to the quantity as at any 
time previous. 

For this farm Mr. C. has been offered seventy 
dollars per acre, and refused it; his price is eighty. 
His flock of sheep number over three hundred, of 
a partially mixed breed : the wool sold for fifty-five 
cents per pound. He has also eleven handred sheep 
let out. His horses, of which he has eight or ten. 
young and old, are superior animals. The fruit 
yard is large and contains all the most choice vari- 
eties ; his crop of quinces was twenty-five bushels 
last year, All he docs to quince trees is to put 
around each tree about a bushel of ashes and lime. 
The door yard:has not been neglected. A choice 
collection of evergreens, vines’ and creepers and 
hardy shrubbery may be seen tastefully arranged. 
We were highly gratified at being shown quite a 
nnmber of beautiful oil paintings executed by Miss 
Churchill in a manner rarely equalled. The designs 
and finish of the pieces are every way creditable to 
her as an artist, and we hope the collection of paint- 
ings at the next State Fair will be enriched by hav- 
ing these among them. 


Mr, Wormley's Farm. 


We lately visited the farm of W. P. Wormley of 
Marshall.. This farm is situated about a mile and 
a half from the depot, on the Battle Creek road. 
It is comparatively new, but Mr. W. has taken hold 
in earnest with the view to make it a first rate farm, 
which, with his zeal and spirit he is well able to do. 
His fences are substantial, and his lots small and so 
arranged that water will be in each for stock. The 
farm-house is in good modern order with a cellar 
every way prepared for keeping fruit and vegetables 
through the winter; the bottom is a good water- 
lime floor. The: vegetable bins are large and con- 
venient. He has several new varieties of potatoes, 
ce two crops a year. The 
orchard is and thrifty, and has already begun 








to bear fruit of the very best varieties. 


Mr. W. is turning his attention to stock. He has 
the Cotswold and Leicestershire and Spanish sheep, 
pure bloods and grades. His sheep are in fine con- 
dition, and by raising the different breeds he has 
the advantage of having the large bodied ones for 
mutton, and the smaller and lighter for fine fleeces. 
His cattle are good, and a very superior young Dur- 
ham bull is the pet of the herd. He is a well-bred 
animal, and for size and beauty can hardly be 
equalled, considering his age. He will be kept for 
service, and will be a valuable acquisition to the 
stock growing interest of Calhoun county. Mr. W. 
woighed him a day or two after we visited him, and 
his weight was found to be 1245 pounds. This, for 
an animal only 21 months and 25 days old, will ex- 
hibit what sort of a calf his owner has on hand, and 
also speaks well in favor of the mode in which he 
has been kept. 

We had almost forgotten to mention the poultry. 
Shanghais, Dorkings, Chittagongs and Dominiques 
make a fine show among the common fow]s of which 
thereare from six to eight hundred. Mr. Wormley 
purchases these in large quantities to supply his ta- 
ble at the Marshall Depot, where the weary travel- 
ler and even the epicure may find not only an 
abundance of substantial food to satisfy a craving 
appetite, but rich and delicate dainties to please the 
most fastidious taste. 





How to keep more Sheep economically. 


If the farmers of Michigan would consult their 
interest, they would stock their farms well with 
sheep—not only for present profit, but for the fu- 
ture good of their soil. This is eminently so upon 
all grain growing lands ; since all admit that capi- 
tal invested in sheep pays the best of any of the 
domestic animals. The only obstacle seems to be 
care and keeping. 

If our farmers would but get in the habit of sav- 
ing well all of their coarse fodder, and using that 
together with hay, a large item of cost might be 
saved, and this “ great bulk of the farm ” converted 
to available manure, And if wheat growers would 
flour their wheat, and use their millfeed for their 
own stock, and whenever a crop-of wheat is sown 
sow that field also to clover, (raise their own seed 
and sow in the chaff.) their soil would be in progress 
of improvement and two months of the usual fod- 
dering season thereby saved. 

Another mode in practice by some, is, to sow ev- 
ety vacant ficld to wheat or rye for late fall, and 


early spring pasture ; 80 that many sheep may be-~ 


kept upon ‘a small farm. There is no animal that 
uses for food so great a variety as the sheep, when 
left to roam and choose for itself; hence give them 
daily of all of the kinds of feed you can—however 
coarse it may be—and they will thrive the better. 
‘I have witnessed ‘the bad effects of close confine- 
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ment and high feeding upon heavy grain and hay 
alone. Good hay, bright well saved straw, chaff; 
and corn stalks with a few outices of mill-feed per 
day is far better, and much the cheapest mode of 
wintering sheep in Michigan. 
This mode of clovering down, sowing all the va- 
cant fields to rye, and using all the coarse produce 
of the farm, will enable farmers to keep double the 
number of sheep heretofore kept upon the same 
number of acres. My own experierice proves it to 
my satisfaction. From fifteen long-legged, naked- 
bellied ewes, six years ago, I have raised and have 
now one hundred good young sheep. The average, 
last clip, was four pounds three ounces per head of 
wool, (washed upon the sheep) which sells for me- 
rino wool in this market; and I have generally kept 
them upon straw, corn stalks and about 20 cents 
worth of mill-feed per head in winter. But I cared 
for them myself. I gave them good shelter, access 
to water, and a free range in fields and wood-land, 
plenty of salt with clean hickory ashes in cold 
weather, and caused them to take their salt from 
troughs smeared with tar in summer. «I have lost 
none except by “grub in the head,” which I find 
difficult to entirely prevent and worse than difficult 
toremedy. Tar is good, but is not an entire pre- 
ventive, C. 
Jackson Couxry, Mich. 


mode of keeping sheep, and also on raising clover 
seed, and saving the coarse portions of the fodder 
are worthy of attention, and we hope to hear from 
him again. His views agree with our own. 





A Cnance To Get A Fine Srock or Horses,— 
Messrs. Eldred and Backus, of Detroit, as will be 
seen by the advertisement have brought into this 
State for service the celebrated horse of pure blood, 
named Jackson, which is now standing at the sta- 
ble of Parrish in Hamtramck, three miles from this 
city. We have seen this fine animal, and if there 
_ is any reliance to be placed in appearance, carriage 

action, as well as upon the performanees of the 
colts which he has already got, he may be pro- 
nounced the finest horse ever brought into this 

State, with the intention of improving stock. His 

pedigree is undoubted, and we. refer to the 

fact that he is the sire of Black Douglass, a well 
known and celebrated trotting horse on the Long 

Island course, and that he himself is the son of that 

Andrew Jackson who was the sire of two bust trot- 

ting horses in the world, Kemble Jackson and 

Black Hawk. ' 

In commending this horse to the attention of 
breeders, we have no intention of encouraging the 
raising of horses for sporting purposes, but the ad- 


7a The remarks of C. on the bestand cheapest} i 





ty or sixty, is too manifest to be readily over-esti- 
mated. ' 

Jackson is a dark bay in color, and inclining to 
be rather heavy in appearance. He is well formed 
in every point; though some think him a little hea- 
vy in the head, we do not, considering his size and 
weight. He has a very fine eye, and it evidently 
betokens a good temper and freedom from vice. 
His limbs are strong and well set in his body, his 
chest and shoulders are grand, and rather finer than 
his hind quarters. His joints are full and large, 
giving evidence of great strength. When we take 
into account his action and the speed of his stock, 
and his size and color, there are féw animals that 
could be considered his superiors for the purpose 
of raising either fast trotters or valuable carriage 
horses. 





A California Hen. 


A Californian who had been reading the accounts 
of some of the wonderful hens raised about Boston, 
sent the following communication to the Boston 
Journal as a story of a hen worth telling : 


Camp Sxeo, (California.) 6th Oct., 1853. 

Mr. Steerer :—I see in the Bostou Jvurnal fur Cali- 
fornia, that there has been a good dedl said of late, 
about the industry and Prodan des of New England 
hens, I thought it might not be uninteresting to some 
of your numerous readers to learn what some of ours 
have dove, 1 have a pullet, of the common breed, that 
is oly ten months old, which I purchased on the first 
of May last for $2, since which time she bas laid sev- 
enty-eight eggs, set and hatched thirteen chickens; and 
brought them up to the age of six weeks, and a finer 
brood of chickens I have never seen, one of which I 
weiyhed to day, and its weight is fifteen and a half oun- 
ces. We cannot boast of hens that have laid three 
eggs in one day or one hundred and eleven in six months, 
but think my pullet has done as quite as much work, 
and been fall as profitable as any of the New England 
hens have. 

For the purpose of giving your hen-raising readers a 
chance to compare profits on eapital invested in hens, 
I will here give a statement of what the income of this 
one has been in five months. It is ar old saying thut 
an article is worth what it will sell for, To-day a neigh- 
bor offered me eight dotlars for the pullet, and one dol- 
lar and fifty cents a piece for the chickens; but as I 
did not wish to part with them, I declined the offer — 
but will make eut the statement atthe above prices. 
Five dozen of eggs I s»ld in Sonora fortwo dollars and 
fifty cents per dozen, and the whole amount of income 
for five months will be as follows, viz : 


; Loe Eggs at $2 50 per dozen,....-, + 0.4008 oD 
13 Oliickend dt O60. co oss. cece cece cece. 1980 
Whole amount of income,.... ... +. + «ee +» 81000 
Deduct vost of Pullet,.....6++0+++% ete. 
“ “ WOO, . oc sce eros sscesecvees 100 
‘ Interest on $3,59 for five months, at 2%¢ per 
CONE. PEF MOND, crpeeseesecoserses 43% 
Whole amount invested,..scoss sere ces 00 0ee o Bd00% 
Which wil Inve a not profit of... .-.+-eesee $36.07% 


Now if any New England pullet has done more work 
or earned more money in the same time, I will give up 
beat this year, but. will try again next. 

Very respectfully, yours, A.W.S. 








vantage to the farmer of raising stock that be can 
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tell for two or three hundred dollars instead of fif-| of #10.00 per cord. 


jar Rett cedar posts sell in this city at the rate 
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IT NEVER FAILS. 


NEWTON'S 


FEVER AND AGUE REMEDY. 
A safe, pleasant and never-failing Remedy, for 
FEVER AND AGUE, 
Bilious Fever, Chill Fever, Intermitting or Remitting Fever, 
Bilious Headaches, Indigestion, and all other forms of \ 
Discase arising from the causes which 
usually produce Fever and Ague. 

HE co-partnership of Travers & Newton having been dis- 
solved, Traver's & Newton's Fever and Ague Mixture and 
Pills will hereafter be put out by me, in my own name, with the 
addition to the medicine of a powder, ced is to be dissolved in 
water and taken when the fever ison. This perfects the medicine, 
and renwers it at once SAFR, EFFICIENT, and RYLIABLY, | 

The materials of which this medicine is posed aie selected 
with care, and are all known to be of the best quality, and perfectly 
pure; and the manufacture i. carried on under my own immediate 


8 inion. 

“The di rections hereafter will be printed in pamphlet form, and 
more ful!; aes a the pamphlets will be wrapped around each 
bottle, inside of the lable. 

‘Asan exterminator of that bane of all western climates, the Fever 
this medicine has proved superior to any as yet offered 


TESTIMONY, 
without measure, might be adduced in its favor, but is deemed un 
necessary. A trial is what io dosho. 
Price reduced to une dollar per bo 
For sale in Detroit by T. & J. Binchman, and in a country by 


druggists rally. Kk. C. NEW 
Safe m Port Huron, St. Cinir Co., Mich. 


MARSHALL AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE. 


[HE subscriber has Fevently opened an agricul- 
tural warehou-e and seed store in Marshall, Calhoun county, 
Mich., where can be had, at all times, on senate mewn pes ha Co's 
horse power — machines and separators, cross cut saw 
miils, a & ge 
planters, and Wells’ pa ent timothy and clover seed sowers: also 
Atkins self-raking reaper and mower, tozether with al: kinds of the 
best improved kinds of field and garden seeds; alwo many other nec- 
essary articles not mentioned above, that farmers and gardeners m must 
have. Plense call and examine. W. tH AMMOND, 
Marshall, March Ist, 1354. tf 


ATKIN'S SELF-RAKING REAPER. 
4 Of these machines were used the last harvest 
R. Did), cad steed d p oa va ag ate Laat cent 


TWENTY-SIX PREMIUMS, 
including two at the Crystal Palaes, lave and bronge medals,) 
were awarded it at the autumn exhi': penne sy Ae, only three 











y 
$175—875 cash with order, note for $50, 
when reaper works successfully, and another for $50. bye 
at December next iw intere«t. Or $160 cash in advance. 


pot on to b- agood Sulf-R king Reaper 
nts sriaerewemamenten: wanted throughout the coun- 
preferred. It is —1tyetnrwh bs! r to 
ly scattered Descriptive circul + Ned 
sortenpaattelly the —_—e as well as 


poryon S WRIGHT,” 
to 
Pew Prairie Farmer pose Pr Wortbntce Cuvar, bob. 168 1856. marSen 


NEW PATENT GARDEN AND 


CORN PLANTER AND WEEDING PLOW. 


‘HE above implements have been thoroughly test- 
BB eee beng 2 in use in any part she wor. 





i— 


ao pee 


Fair in New York. Its superiority 


fall it was awarded 


other con 
the ground and pu’ ulverining t bebe depen 
Then ste pre a 
wth Seen Derprennetiepy ts seed, 
me sien raaes Woes Carers 


= fei 
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variety of plows, cuitivators, and harrows, seed | PY. 





J, R SMITH, 
MAKER OF CARHART’S PATENT MELODEONS 
Adrian, Michigan. 
I hereby certify that I have seen and exammed the melodeons 
constructed ie Bufus smith, of Adrian, one that the tone is full 


aud even, while the touch is easy and pron: 
nts is decidedly superior. 1 respect 


melodeons to the public, GEO. R 
. of Music and Menrber of the American 
octly Muzica] Institute, NY 
FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c., 
HE subscribers offer for snle this , & large a-sortment of 
Trees, Ornamental Trees, 8) Rhirubbe , Flowering border 





pa plone bogey bu sary mde ll i They ba 
4 elsewhere, as they 0 sell very low. vea 
amount of Trees in s bearing state. ’ 
lso—Evergreeus, of large oy They are also importing an ex- 
tensive assortment of seedling Evergreenx,Nurvery Stocks,Ornamen. 
porate i Roses, &c.,a portion of which will be otiered 


~ Nursery is situated two miles from the City Hall, down Fort 
street. We are publis::mg a new catalogue, which will be Siew | for 
pene wf one —- —< of anor so8 which will be supplied a 
gratis to all post ay a enclosing a stamp, or upon appli- 
tation to the store of M. H Webster, Jefferson avenue, or to the 
store of Hiram alter, Weaiema avenue, Detroit, and at this office. 

Trees packed in the best manner and «elivered in Detroit, at any 
places designated; no charge for delivery. 

Detroit, February 8, 1853. HUBBARD & DAVIS. 


wtiieimiininticctr NURSERY, i te 
he’ recent importations a their own 
} cultivation greatly bre gevan'y oe stock, now offer for sale’ the 
largest and most complete stov 
Fruit ane | Paxasierra Trexs anp Survss 
ait Any seat ns ae hen th w te A ae 
time is past w je West, ta si 
the Ex of all the choicest fruits, is com suffer qs 
end heavy ree of ry orm as well as injury to T 
sending to other states for the 
With our establishment, placed eed upon the moat liberal and exten- 
sive basis, and with the supe lities afforded to our lovation 
by Railroad, Lake, aud or trans; pepe to all rad of +7 
country, we feel confident that we shail be prepared to 
an lers.. We have Standard sale— 
“rye Apple T: Fees, and _ err nid = — 
{ Pear 


10,000 “ § 4 7s 
5.300 Peach “of the choicest varieties. 
yd Plum “ = including “ new mea oem 





A large and fine assortment of me nt 
Raspberries, Strawberries, Goosebe and + sonora 
THE ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT 
embraces the most complete assortment west of New York. We 
ned 8) no cost or expense tu obtain everything new and 


eaahees and E Trees and Sra Hiei, Perpetual, 
Moss, Bourbon, Climbi: g, Tea, Bengal, H and Garden Roses ;— 
Vines and Creepers, Honeysuckles, Preonien Dahblias, Altheas ;— 
Plants for house culture, &e., &c., now in fine condition, for sale. 

We shall always be “5 
vot them our stock. ° 


for 
All order» will receive eran 


DUCKS PE PERIGO 
Toledo, Net. 15, 1953. 


“NO WAR, NOR BATTLE souaee: 


BUT PENSIONS, BOUNTY LAN os, a. 
LL widows of ats officers and aLt soldiers of 





had they applied. Bary Berg 
shy apmiog Herta 


YKARS PENSION, 


nd all 
«| Va) arto bee foie hadtntid Or Saher te 
. | titled to five years’ 
dier who has at 


} rene gery Ae 
. | Pension for Life, 


.Bouyry Lasps —Every 
as “ Ove Mowrn” in any war of the U. 8. since 1790, 
to land, if he has not received it. 
































































MICHIGAN FARMER. 





SWEET priced PLANTS. 


nish plants from seed Misoatly from the 
ruratt, packed with care for 

of the country avcordi 

Ann Arbor, March 25, 1854, 


ANN ARBOR PAPER MILL. 
UND & CHAPIN, manufucturers of Book, P Wi 
Paper. rof any size and weight made ty order on 
notice, All will receive pr “hat “4 ge 
J. H. Loxp.—Ann Arbor, Feb. 9, 1653.—ly C. A. Cuapin. 


NEW YORK CHEAP JEWELRY STORE, 


NO. 55 WOODWARD AVENUE, DETROIT. 


P. DURKEE & CO., successors to (H. B, Marsh,) wholesale 
jo atid retail dealers in 


WATCHES,CLOCKS, J EWELRY & FANCY GOODS, 
have just received snd cpanans 8 . soggy id assortment of Gold and 
Silver Watches, Silver Ware, Jewelry, Goes and Fancy Goods, 
ry ad than the ct: 


which wil on sold c 
ks repuired an warranted. Mar’53-ly 


1 Watches and 
EAGLE BOOT AND. SHOE STORE. 
aseree SMITH, late of the firm of A. C. McGraw 
& Co., hus now on hand, and is making a large ond 
Coarse and Calf Boots of 





ing 
rt 








Purmers and others, wanting a GOOD ARTICUR OF HOME-MADB 
ehaak, ane laviard ta. 00ll amma ane'ty 06 to ih omer Voems 00 Oe On 
My store is No. 93 Jefferson avenue, a few doors below Michigan 
Exchange, OPPostrT#é sIDK auly 


STEVENS & ZUG, 
FURNITURE AND CHAIR WAREHOUSE AND 
MANUFACTORY. 

Betow Micuigay Excnasen Horkt, on Jerr. Ave., Der. 


E are now to offer to our numerous friends and the 
W public dn ye —_—— most Complete as- 








sortment of Cabinet Furniture, rs, Matresses, &e., ever offered 
in this city. .We have our large W. ms well ked with eve- 
ry variety of frum the Most Elegaut and approved Style, 


both Ancient and Modern, down to the very Plainest. We have 
particular attention to the Manufacture of our Wares, es 
to the Szasowiso oy Maty arias, which is one of the 
tant items in th 


1¢ Manufacture Se 


most 
of Good Furniture. Our facilities 
the best of Furni- 


ture. We are prepared to to Order , nll the different styles of 
Gothic, Elizabethan, Fre Furnitu 6, for those who wish 
it made to order. 


All our goud work is made under the immediate inapection of 
one of the firm, who is A Practica Cantyer Maker ayp Upuo.- 
sTeRKR, and devotes the whole of his time to that branch of the 


suy that we make all 
ey ge hen Ao 


eae 


apesty, Halr-CloMl and Ventian Cords. 


Brocatelle, Plush, M: 
worsted) aa 





ANOTHER ADVOOATE. FOR THE MAINE LAW, 
A TALE FOR THE TIMES, 
“ INNIE HERMON, or the Night and its Morni 
Ww 
oN es the the fearien el editor of the iy Tare 
1S Bea ae ipl re 
threo usta eee tts bccn nid cagee sved by Oot wnt ot 


ern, 1,2h 
EP Dealers desiring je mr firat edition, will do well 
+ SB bee agar rag 


a moat in- 


+ | perfect machine fur d' 


ACHANCE FOR THE MILLION | 

$50 to $150 

AN be easily made in selling the POPULAR BOOKS published 

by MILLER, estaba & MULLIGAN, successors to Derby & 
iller Auburn, rnd Derby Orton & Mu'li Buffalo. 

Atno ag time has the demand for Books been 80 active 
asat present, The great masees of the People who want and will have 
them, are not Kerr the reach of the L« cal Bookstures, and it has 
become a well ascertained fact, that ofthe Publications of merit and 
real utility. from time to time issuing from the American Presa, a 
LAKGE PROPORTION must be sold by Book Ageuts, Colporteurs & Can- 
vassers, or nut at 

To ail who are desirous to aid in the dissemination ofa Pure and 


Wholesome Literatare, and and none other, we offer great induce- 
ments -oengaye in the sule of our Popular Kooks for the People. We 
publish Good Buoks,well printed and strongly bound, and sell rea- 


dily whe: ever ottered. 
Cutalogues of our Publications, containing full particulars, 


farnished on application (post pa oe 
ILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Publishers of Popular Books, Auburn and Buffalo, N. Y. 


FY 50) to $150 per month can be made selling the 
ono pane, eee by Miller, Orton a0 & Mulligan, 
egg 2 Hy Derby & Miller, Auburn, and Derby, Orton & Muili- 
Buffulo. From the witecs road reputation o} our ublications, 
BOOK AGENTS, COLPORTEURS & CANVASSERS 
can be sure, with ordioary diligence, of dcing well, us there is hard- 
ly a fumily in the country but would be giad to purchase one or 
more he from agence 7 ae brouygat:to or oan. They 
are & good books, , strong 
noble w work 


bp vee offered. To si he desirous oh aiding fu te the 
WHOLESOME LITERATURE 

throughout our land, we utter a Ranx Caance To Make Movry, and 

do great good. of our ~~ full 

partic on ap fon 


“hy fu (post 
MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Pinte of rg a Books, Auburn and Rutfalo, 








on and and for sale‘ 
R. T. Merrill's Double Milled Separa 
ors have in every iustance taken the premium where 
they have exhibited. They have been thorouxhily tested and 
are not equalled. A Jarge number of certificates might be given to 
og oF Hac a few treny will only be offered. 
r 
Dear Sie 1 Feeling that I am under obligation to you and to the 
farming community generally, } sit duwn:to make known to you 
the r-sults of the he machine I purchased of Brovin 
& Wilcox, of Battle Creek Mich. 1 can now say that your Double 
Milled Separator is decidediy the best I ever saw, both for revoir sak 
and for doing the work fast. and saving grain. [have threshed an 
cleaued fit for market, three hundred and fifty bushels of wheat in 
less than five hours, and have threshed and for market one 
hundred and tweuty bushels in one penn, ss and can thresh and fit for 
mar five to seven hundred day with mee oe 
horses, and not worry them. | have Fae lor several 
never found o Separator that would d it up as fast as Leould be 
threshed, without wasting the grein, until I procured the one from 
Brown and Wilcox, last summer bg | bg 
Kulumazvo, Jan. 18, 1853. P. Cane 


WY 
Marmacns and kept euustaut) 





TO WHOM JT MAY CONCERN, 
Wie @ twee certify that we purchased of William Brown, Bat- 
tle Creek, 4 in July, 1853, one of R. T. Merrill's Double 
8e he through the 


— | threshing for eight or ten years, 
machines. We have in f aagonke tiny by 
could be compared with the Wouble Milled one above referred to, 
notonly for doing the work fast and well, but also for durability 
and ease for the tenm. Srepnen Herrinaton, 


M HeRnieron, 
G. h taamaneeen. 
10 WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, 
We are willing to certify ‘hat the machine we nae ye atd Wm, 
| Bi Sit eur ann“ a ie 
] 
arabilky, the work fast and 


hot wastin; sages tak oe oe0e ve wen. 
Pitts and rv patents, and they are not to be 
Double Milled. separator. We can fit for market 

one bushel minute ; and thrash 
800 to 2500 bushels per week ~ 


5 
k d 
pty Dendy yal 3 ow 


a 





& MULLIG 
Aubuen or Bt 
































MICHIGAN FARMER. 





REAPERS AND MOWERS: 
For the Coming Harvest of 1854! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. H. MANNY & CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 





MANNY’S IMPROVED PATENT 3 
ADJUSTABLE REAPER AND MOWER COMBINED; 


AND SINGH REAPER. 





SIX PREMIUMS AWARDED THIS MACHINE THE PAST YEAR, AND 
MEDAL AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, N. Y. 


FIRST PREMIUM at the Ilinoié State Fuir for Reaping and Mowing; in cyte with eight other Machines. FIRST PRE- 
MIUM ofa nay at the Indiana Fair, for Mowing; in er ion with six other Machines. FIRST PREMIUM at the Mis- 
souri State Fair. F fis ber om nt be ie McHenry County Fair, ¥IRST gree re at the Putnam Nd Fair, 1). Bae +. 
PREMIUM for Reaping, in fon with Hussey's and MaCorniok’ 's Machines, at the great trial, Mt. yg N.J.,in July. Tn 1852, 
awarded at the New York State Fair, FIRST PREMIUM of for Vink in the great trial at Geneva, 
eleven other COLD At the Ohio fn" bi oad — as LVE ER MEDAL, and at Chicago, ii. 9 an trial with other 
"Pils Mache hus too vujeted to may 
been su’ to the podepvery tests and thorough yh trials possible to be made during the last two years, and in vari- 
us parts of the country, and though all: ther Machines of any note, without an exception, have endeavored to compete, yet in every 
Trial many have pro’ ‘worthles, and others very inferior, while this Machine has triumphed wih entire success over all its competition, 
and the indisputable testimony in its favor from more than 


LBogelat LetIwmmdred Marnmmers, 


py tog oe gg the Machine ; all fully corroberating the Hien Awakps made to this Machine in 1852 & '53; and now what may be expect” 

Having made valuable fuprore ements the past season, and now with still increased facilities for manufacturing, the Machine will keep 

ah-ad, oa far surpass all ot! the coming season. A Jarge number will be made—probably TWO THOUSAND, yet it is feared that 

this number will come short of the de The improvements made in the above Machine the past year, added to its heretofore valu- 

able construction, and with its previous good success, gives to Farmers now the most reliable assurance ot its being the most perfect, 
le and valuable Machine invented, and it coutinues to stand as it has ever stood, the 


The Only Complete and Successful Combination of REAPER and MOWER in the World! 
AS WELL AS BEIN a ee ks SINGLE MACHINE FOR EITHER PURPOSE, 
celling in simplicity of construction an in facility of management, i tness of draft horses 
ia er om side draft, in its adjustability te uneven srospecane when mowing, i vosting itself sya ie the nes doh perc sow 
to any height when Reaping by means of a lever at the driver's seat, can be lowered to cut within an inch of the ground, or raised to cut 
the height of 18 inches when moving along, excelling a hay boar hayes! in cutting lodged and tangled Grain, and all kinds of 
et Te ee cut Flax close to the ground, and gather the seed, as also Timuthy and Clover 


TWO KNIVES ARE FURNISHED WITH EACH MACHINE ! 


hens yy 
and 


Fa 


ie 


pneu y's 


i 
s 
ese 


nearly over the driving wheel, 

also Erovable for observing nb — -_ 

uniformly over on epee and all this at peed on 

er aisn ls anh cnt tas hel edly dog eins vibe ae ere 
, NEV OBLIOULE PLATFORM, 


far surpassing all other modes heretofore in use ; even lodged and tangled grain 
can be moved from place to lave upon its own vhgee a having to be + 
Giean Ues heschumts cod tele eta echene The weight of tr 
oy tie THE MACHINES ARE MADE UNDER OUR OWN SUPERVISION 1 OF THE 


AEP QM Se Ee AS TS! ECD 
To cttt all kinds of Grass as well as can be done with the SCYTHE; and to reap all kinds of Grain as well as can be done with the 
CRADLE, or any other implement. 


THRMS--Same as heretofore. 


| MACHINES DELIVERED WHERE ORDERED WITH THE TRANSPORTATION ADDED. 
Cash Price $125; Half Cash and the other Half on the 1st of Deeember 


q 


s 


machine adapted simply and exclusively for mowmg, at a Cash price of $110; the other 


December follow . $120, 
ea oo i cas SUPPLIED BY WHOLESALE. Farmers within. reach of Wappam’s Grove, Itz. can be supplied by P. Flake 


a Sa ese J. EX. MANNY ce CO. 


areca ot ent et ey certain kinds of Reapers that will not Jfow, or who may on Be erat MOWING 


QBpSO> Se ORs anoye Do 


egfo0 


> 


























Reg> e=> 


